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CAESAR MALAN, BY HIS SON. 


Il, DR. MALAN AS AN EVANGELIST. 


AM reminded of a fact of which I was my- 
self a witness in 1828 or 1829, On one of 
the steamboats of our lake. After having ob- 
tained permission of the captain, my father, 
who in a moment had gathered several persons 
around him, stood up on a coil of rope in the 
bow of the vessel, and, with his New Testament 
in his hand, invited those who were there “to 
draw near and listen to the good Word of God.” 
I see him still at this hour the center of the 
attentive group formed around him; I hear still 
his voice vibrating in the pure air of a Summer 
morning in view of our beautiful shores. What 
is more, I remember very well that a gentleman 
near me, who at first manifested signs of impa- 
tience, which were very natural at so unusual a 
scene, approached my father after he had fin- 
ished speaking, and having pressed his hands 
with emotion, spoke in his turn, and declared 
to those who were there, that his heart had 
embraced the Gospel for the first time, and 
from that day he should earnestly declare him- 
self a disciple. 
With regard to my father’s missionary zeal 
I can not do better ‘han recall what M. de 
Goltz has written in speaking of my father and 
of Felix Neff. “They possessed,” says he, “a 
power of faith, a spirit of prayer, and a boldness 
in testimony, which rendered their work won- 
derfully blessed. Personally powerful, they 
were every-where witnesses of Jesus Christ. 
They did not let pass a walk, an accidental 
encountér; they did not hear an inimical word, 
they never traveled without finding, or making 
the occasion to speak of their Savior. Keeping 
themselves constantly in the presence of their 
Lord, it was impossible that they should not 
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feel inflamed with a holy love for the souls 
which God had placed in their way, and they 
could have no relations with their fellows with- 
out also profiting by them to work for their 
salvation.” 

“They had the passion for the salvation of 
souls,” says M. Guizot, in speaking of revival- 
ists in general. ‘God constantly in relation to 
man, to each man, present in the actual life of 
each man, and about to decide his future des- 
tiny, the immense worth of each human soul in 
the eyes of God, and the immense weight of 
the future that awaits it, these are the convic- 
tions, the affirmations contained in this passion 
for the salvation of souls, which was the life 
even of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These words apply exactly to the sentiments 
which were the source of the missionary zeal 
of my father. I may be permitted to relate an 
incident of which I was witness, toward the 
year 1845, in a pedestrian tour that I made with 
him in company with a young Englishman who 
then resided in our house. 

My father wished to revisit with us the pic- 
turesque gorges of the Bishopric of Basle, 
which, since a tour he had made there as a 
young man, had left with him an indelible im- 
pression. After having taken the boat from 
Geneva to Lausanne, we went on foot to Yon- 
don, my father not neglecting on the way any 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel. On the 
Lake of Neuchalet, I recollect that I sketched 
him seated on the bow of the boat by the side 
of a young man “to whom he spoke of his 
soul,” his New Testament in his hand, while a 
mountaineer, leaning agairst the railing, let his 
pipe go out while listening to him. 

Some days after, on a superb evening, we 
ascended the road which rises from Bienne 
in following the deep gorges of the Suze. 
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Arrived at the inn of Sonceboz, my father in 
taking off his haversack said to the mistress of 
the house, that after supper we would have our 
evening prayer, to which she and her people 
would be welcome. “We do not need all that 
here,” replied the woman, apparently very busy, 
adding some expressions of impatience. Im- 
mediately my father resumed his haversack, and 
seizing his alpenstock—* Can you walk another 
hour, my boy?” said he; then without regard- 
ing the astonishment of our hostess, who was 
preparing to detain us, “Come, my children,” 
added he, “I will not pass the night under a 
roof where prayer is despised, and where God 
is not feared.” Some minutes after, as we were 
following the road which, from Sonceboz, as- 
cends through the pine-woods to the defile of 
Pierre-Pertius, we rejoined the carts loaded 
with planks, which were taking the same route. 
My father called me, and pointing out to me a 
tall young man who drove the first of the ve- 
hicles, he gave me a tract, telling me to hand 
it to him. The young man thanked me very 
civilly, and I rejoined my traveling companions, 
who had stopped a moment to admire some 
details of the landscape. Soon, however, he 
to whom I had carried the tract, and who had 
begun immediately to read it aloud to the other 
drivers, withdrew from them, and came to ask 
my father to be so good as to explain to them 
“the things that we co not well understand,” 
said he. My father approached the men, and 
we left them to walk slowly up the hill by the 
side of their horses. A little after, when they 
had joined us, I heard my father, as he extended 
his hand to the reader of the tract, invite him 
and his companions to be present at our family 
worship at Tavannes, They promised to be 
there, and they kept their word. “Is it not 
God who moved us to leave Sonceboz?” asked 
my father when we were alone. 

The next day we were early on the road. 
After having walked about two hours, we en- 
tered the inn of a little hamlet to take coffee. 
While we were waiting to be served, my father 
remarked that the young woman in attendance 
interrupted her work from time to time to put 
her apron to her eyes. “You appear to have 
some sorrow,” said he. “Alas! sir,” replied 
the peasant woman, bursting into tears, “it is 
only a few days since I lost my poor husband, 
and I am very unhappy.” My father, making a 
place beside him on the bench, said: “ Come, 
seat yourself here, my poor woman, and I will 
remind you of the consolations of the Gospel.” 
He had not spoken long before his auditor in- 
terrupted him, saying: “Allow me, sir, to go 
and seek my friend Jeannette ; it is she that will 





be glad to hear you! She, also, often speaks to 
me of these beautiful things.” Soon after we 
saw her return with a young peasant girl, and 
my friend and I went out, leaving my father 
conversing with these two women. 

In a moment’s time he opened the window, 
and asked us to go with him a few steps to see 
Jeannette’s father, who was ill. When we 
reached a small wooden house, Jeannette intro- 
duced us into a large room, in the end of which, 
near the window, lay an old man with white hair. 
“Father,” said she, “I bring to you a minister 
of the Gospel.” “Blessed be God!” replied 
the invalid, near whom my father hastened to 
seat himself, and in whom he soon recognized 
the marks of a sincere and touching piety. In 
conversation, he inquired how he had obtained 
the knowledge of his Savior. “Itis in this bed, 
where I have lain for many years,” replied the 
sick man, “and by the reading of a book written 
by a Mr. Malan, of Geneva. Ah! if I was not 
old and infirm, I would have gone long ago to 
Geneva to find him. O! sir, I have often asked 
God to let me see this man before I die! I 
have long thought that he would grant my 
prayer, but I am now obliged to give up the 
hope.” 

I cast my eyes on my father, who looked at 
his hands in silence. “ What is the name of the 
book of which you speak ?” he said suddenly to 
the invalid, as he raised his head. ‘“ There,” he 
replied, “I always have it here; it never leaves 
me.” At the same time, the old man drew from 
under his pillow a well-worn copy of “The 
Songs of Zion,” and gave it to my father. “Do 
you sing these hymns ?” asked the latter, turn- 
ing over the pages of the volume. “O! Jean- 
nette knows some of them. She sings them 
often to me, and each time they give me pleas- 
ure and do me good.” Then he added, as if 
speaking to himself: “If I could only see the 
dear gentleman who has written these beautiful 
songs! He must bea true and good Christian.” 
“Listen, my brother,” my father then said ; 
“I’ve come from Geneva, these young people 
and I.” “ You come from Geneva,” interrupted 
ihe old man; “ perhaps then you have seen M. 
Malan.” “Undoubtedly,” replied my father, 
“we all there know him, and I can well assure 
you that if he were here he would remind you 
that he has been for you only a feeble and im- 
perfect instrument, and that he would speak to 
you, above all, not of himself, a poor sinner like 
you, but of the eternal and perfect grace of 
God.” 

The conversation was prolonged a few mo- 
ments; my father prayed; then after we had 
sung all together one of the hymns that Jean- 
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nette knew, he prepared to depart, telling the 
girl that the day after the morrow being Sunday 
he would preach at Moiitiers. As he reached 
the door, however, he paused, then turning to- 
ward the bed where the old man was still 
seated, with clasped hands, my father said, with 
emotion, “God himself, to whom you are going, 
God has granted your prayer! I am Malan, of 
Geneva, your brother in the faith of our blessed 
Savior.” 

The poor old man, fixing on him who spoke 
to him eyes bathed in tears, and raising slowly 
his trembling hands, “ Bless me! bless me be- 
fore I die!” cried he, “ you for whom I have so 
long prayed to God. Bless me, since I have the 
honor of seeing you with mine eyes!” My fa- 
ther, kneeling beside the bed, said, with a voice 
which betrayed profound emotion, “ It is for you 
to bless me, for you could be my father. But 
all blessing comes from God alone, and we will 
once again, together, ask it from him.” Then 
pressing in his arms the humble brother, from 
whom he was to part oaly to see him in the 
heavenly country, he implored for him “the 
peace that Jesus gives,” and we quitted the 
hamlet. 

The day after the morrow my father preached 
in the morning at Moifitiers, and in the evening 
in the village of Grandval. At Moditiers we 
saw the arrival of Jeannette, her neighbor, and 
a large company of the inhabitants of their vil- 
lage, who had walked more than three leagues 
to come and hear the strange minister. 

An incident that occurred the day after the 
preaching at Moitiers will show the easy and 
cordial manner with which my father accosted 
the new-comer. While he was standing @ehind 
me, looking at me sketch some rocks at the en- 
trance of an abrupt gorge, an old man of lofty 
stature approached us on the road. I do not 
know why I then said to my father, “ That man 
appears to me to be a pious man.” “ Nothing 
is easier than to be assured of it,” he replied, 
and rapidly drawing near the passer-by: * Sir,” 
said he, smiling, “will you accept my hand if I 
offer it to you?” “Ah! sir,” replied the old 
man, taking off nis cap, “you do me great 
honor.” And if it is in the name of the Lord 
Jesus that I extend it to you?” “Ah! then 
give me your two hands, my _ well-beloved 
brother!” cried the stranger. This man, with 
whom my father conversed a long time, and 
whom we again saw in a neighboring village, of 
which he was the mayor, was a man well known 
in the country for his gentle and active piety. 

The two following incidents are drawn from 
his correspondence, which, above all in his mis- 
sionary tours, abounds in anecdotes of this kind. 





In one of the towns of the north of France, 
a boot-black of a certain age, to whom he had 
recourse one day of rain and mud, said, in a low 
voice, looking at the boots: “ Faith, they have 
great need of it.” “Not so much as your soul 
has of the blood of Christ,” replied my father, 
in a serious tone. The man paused. “That is 
to say, sir,” said he to my father. After having 
heard his answer, he resumed his work, saying 
to himseif: “Thou hast never yet heard that.” 
He had understood him clearly, and it seemed 
to my father that he had listened eagerly. 

A letter to my mother, dated Heidelberg, the 
gth of September, the same year, contains the 
following: “ The country is filled with Prussian 
soldiers, and two captains with a Jew have been 
my traveling companions to-day. They talked 
much along the road of their country, of Baden, 
and they pointed out here and there battle-fields, 
redoubts, burned houses, etc. I was silent, un- 
til at last, after three hours, when they were very 
warm in their recital, I said to the Jew: ‘Tell 
them from me that in heaven there will be no 
more war.’ He told them, whereupon one of 
the captains said to me: ‘ Yes, yes; if there are 
Badois there we shall not have peace.’ ‘There 
will be there,’ I replied, ‘neither Badozs nor 
Prussians. There will only be found there the 
children of peace, the saved.’ A great silence 
at once succeeded to the military tempest. 
Then I said to the Jew: ‘Tell them that the 
Lord Jesus is called the Prince of Peace.’ The 
Jew repeated it to them very seriously, and then 
the captain who was nearest to me turned to- 
ward me, saying to me in an undertone: ‘If 
people loved order, there would be no war.’ 
‘Say rather,’ I rejoined, ‘if people were Chris- 
tians; but they are not. They kill one another, 
although they are men and of the same blood.’ 
He sighed, and pressed my hand. The conver- 
sation became from that time very calm, and 
when we parted all three wished me a pleasant 
journey.” 

These modes of action were with my father 
the natural result of the instincts of his heart. 
And whatever astonishment might sometimes 
be caused by the manner in which he introduced 
the deepest views of the interior of the soul, I 
think that no one was ever offended by it. What 
prompted him was a constant and ardent desire 
to lead hearts to the love of Jesus Chri8t. That 
was a sentiment which never quitted him. How 
many times, when in our solitary walks we stood 
on one of the heights which surround our town, 
and looked upon the villages and hamlets scat- 
tered on every side, have I not heard him break 
in upon the admiration always excited in him by 
the view of our beautiful country, with the cry: 
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“If only one could hope that in each one of 
these houses, in each one of these villages, there 
is a single heart that knows and loves the 
Savior.” 

Until the year 1830 my father scarcely ever 
preached out of his own country, except in the 
journeys he made to Great Britain in 1822, in 
1826, and in 1828. When he went there in 1822 
he had no idea of preaching in English. He 
was led to do so in spite of himself. A clergy- 
man, with whom he had dined, introduced him, 
without having given him notice, into a large 
room filled with a numerous congregation, say- 
ing to him: “ These persons are here to listen 
to you.” My father did as well as he could. 
He subsequently learned to preach in English 
with great facility. 

It was to the relations that he thus formed 
with the religious world in England, and above 
all with the evangelical party, the dissenters, 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland, that he owed 
the special direction early given to his religious 
habits. It is there, for example, that he em- 
braced the strict views which he retained all his 
life on the sanctification of the Sabbath, and by 
which he distinguished himself in the religious 
world of Geneva. It is there also that he be- 
came initiated into that liberty of invitation 
which accompanies the propagating zeal of En- | 
glish believers.." He brought from them the 
public distribution of religious tracts, assemblies 
for worship in the open air, and in general that 
independence of form which characterizes the 
evangelical party in free England. He also be- 
came acquainted with the writings of the English 
theologians of the seventeenth century, writings 
which were then popular in the circle in which 
he always found himself, and which continued 
to be his favorite volumes. 

His visit to Great Britain in 1826 attracted 
the most attention. With regard to what was 
then his missionary work, this is what I read in 
the preface to a pamphlet in which one of his 
auditors published stenographic notes of some 
of his discourses that he had preached in Scot- 
land. After having said that one finds nowhere 
announced with more simplicity and power the 
assurance and the simplicity of the confidence 
that the believer ought to have in what God 
says, the author quoting the saying of an old 
theologian, sees the merit of the preaching of 
Malan in this, “that he brings the believer to 
make two heaps, one of his good works and the 
other of his sins, and to leave both that he may 
take refuge near Christ himself.” He does not 
hesitate to say that the manner in which he pre- 
sented the truth, seemed to take back his aud- 
itors to the days of Luther and Rutherford. 





One incident, which portrays the effect pro- 
duced by his preaching, was related to me by 
my mother. After having preached to an atten- 
tive crowd, he was accosted on coming down 
from the pulpit by a venerable man, entirely 
unknown to him. “I bless God,” said the 
Stranger, “for I have to-day heard Romaine 
and Whitefield.” This old man was Rowland 
Hill. 

His last visit to Great Britain was in 1843, on 
the occasion of the recent formation of the Free 
Church of Scotland. However, he had for a 
long time cast his eyes toward the continent. 
In England he had scarce any relations save 
with the religious world. What he sought above 
all was to carry the Word of God where it was 
still unknown. ° It was this desire that led him, 
in 1836, to the work of evAngelization in France. 
He returned to this country in the Spring of 
1841. In 1842 it was toward Belgium and Hol- 
land that he turned his steps. In 1845 he vis- 
ited anew the churches of Scotland, and after 
having returned to France in the years 1849, 
1852, and 1853, and having visited Elberfield in 
1856, he made his last missionary journey that 
same year in the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont. 
Already his age did not permit him to encounter 
alone the fatigues of an evangelist, and in this 
visit to churches which he had always desired 
to see, and which were for him the ancient coun- 
try of his fathers, it was necessary that one of 
my sisters should accompany him. 

It may be asked why the missionary zeal of 
my father should not be turned in the direction 
of Savoy. The fact is, that he had early tried 
to cause the light of evangelical truth to pene- 
trate this country. It is well known, however, 
how completely the Jesuits then had the ascend- 
ency. At that time my brother and I always 
took care to take with us, when we passed the 
frontier, a Gospel in Greek, to avoid the incon- 
veniences to which we would have been exposed 
by having in our haversacks a New Testament 
in French. Here is a fact which was related 
when I was a child, and which shows what 
foundation we had for our fears. 

One of the students residing with my father— 
it was about 1824—had given a Bible to a 
Savoyard of Chablais who knew how to read. 
He had even employed this man to introduce 
some in the province. This being discovered, 
the unfortunate Savoyard was in mid-winter 
carried off from his home by carabineers, and 
taken to the galleys at Genoa. The daughter 
of this man, who with her two little brothers 
had begun to run after the sledge on which they 
had bound her father, having been repulsed by 
the soldiers, took the route to Geneva, asking 
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alms as she went. But she died of cold and 
misery before she reached that town. The 
youngest of the boys having lost track of his 
brother was taken home by a gardener who had 
seen him once or twice at my father’s. He 
lived several years in the service of this man. 
One day he saw arrive on the road near the 
gate of the town a traveler in rags, covered 
with dust and fatigue. The latter stopped to 
ask him the road to the dwelling of the same 
gardener for whom he worked. The young 
man led him thither; then he found that this 
unfortunate man was his father, whose term of 
punishment had been abridged, but who was 
almost entirely brutified by what he had had to 
suffer. 

This single fact proves how difficult it was to 
carry the Gospel to a bigoted and fanatical pop- 
ulation, and one, moreover, comprising few peo- 
ple who knew how to read. Notwithstanding 
this my father chanced one day to hear a Sa- 
voyard curate, with whom he conversed on the 
road, complain to him of two scourges which he 
said corrupted the youth of the village. On 
one side emigration to Paris, and on the other 
a certain Mr. Malan, of Geneva, who scattered 
every-where heretic writings and Protestant 
Bibles. 

From before 1830, however, my father was 
obliged to abstain from setting foot in Savoy. 
Arrested, indeed, one day by the gendarmes at 
Chamounix, where he had been summoned by 
the illness of one of his students, and trans- 
ported as a criminal to the capital of the prov- 
ince, he owed his liberty only to his firmness 
and presence of mind. He has himself related 
the episode, adding to it the details which made 
him believe that God had permitted iffor the 
spiritual good of the officer who had been 
charged with his arrest. 

On his French tours he preached often in 
Toulouse, and among other places in the mili- 
tary hospital. “The place in which I was to 
speak,” writes he, “was large, and the soldiers 
who filled it, for the most part, had just left 
their beds, and they walked into the room sup- 
porting one another. There were here some 
wooden bedsteads taken apart. Come, my 
friends, I said to them, we must draw near this 
table of beds that you may be able to seat 
yourselves, otherwise they would certainly have 
been overcome with fatigue. I then spoke to 
them, but as to soldiers. I said to them, among 
other things, You may be taught, probably, 
that there are little and great sins, but that is 
not so. Suppose that in time of war you have 
received the order as sentinel—and, in saying 
that, I fixed my €yes on an old grenadier with 


gray mustaches—not to let pass the enemy’s 
cockade. While you are at your post there 
comes a little child wearing this cockade, who 
says to you, ‘ Mr. Sentinel, let me pass.’ ‘You 
can not pass,’ you reply. ‘But it is to go and 
see my mother.’ ‘You can not pass,’ you will 
repeat, and the child will go away. Well, it is 
the same thing with those sins which are called 
little sins.” The following Sunday the soldiers 
shut that door on their chaplain. “Go preach 
your sornettes elsewhere,” they cried to him, 
“and bring us the monsteur of the other day.” 
This made a great talk; it was even referred 
to Paris, and it finally resulted in procuring for 
the Protestant pastors a free entrance into the 
hospital. 

I will add here some passages of a private 
journal that my father wrote every day during 
his visit to Perpignan: 

“Fune 3a.—I1 have had the first service, at 
which were present about three hundred audi- 
tors of all ranks—officers of the garrison, law- 
yers, etc. On entering I said that I came to 
be useful to my congregation ; therefore, that it 
was necessary that they should listen to me 
with attention. The exordium of my discourse 
was, that notwithstanding all the opinions that 
divide and trouble the thinking world, there are 
two facts that no error and no attack can over- 
Pthrow. One, that man is a sinner; the other, 
that Jesus Christ has been crucified, and that 
he is risen from the dead. Now these two facts 
include all that man is in himself, and all that 
the love of God has done for him.” 

Saturday, 4th.—He meets -the soldiers, who 
manifest an interest in what they have heard, 
and a desire to hear him at greater length. 
They tell him that his preaching has made a 
sensation, and he receives visits from some of 
the great people of the town. “I perceived 
that every one lookéd at me with curiosity when 
I went out. . . Amen. May the Lord only 
cast his net, and if the fish enter into it from 
curiosity, it will do what Zaccheus did.” Then 
he adds, immediately, “I feel more than ever 
nothing in myself. It seems to me that I am 
nothing. . . I am sometimes disposed to reason 
with the congregation, and prove at first the 
authenticity of the Bible, but I have been in- 
wardly withheld from doing so. I will preach 
Jesus, and his name will not fail to justify 
itself to the conscience. At all events, as the 
sword of the Spirit is in question, it is better to 
use it to give blows to souls than to stop and 
discourse on the manner in which this two- 
edged sword was forged. In the evening, at 
half-past nine o’clock, seven: hundred auditors 





were assembled. 
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“It seems to me that a Christian ought to be 
here below, in the midst of the noise of the 
world, like the cat that I saw through my halt- 
closed blinds. It was seated on the other side 
of the street, on the threshold of its master’s 
door. There was a great deal of noise about. 
Children were crying, mules were passing, voices 
were clashing with one another, but as soon as 
I had made with my lips a sound imitating a 
mouse, immediately the cat directed its ears 
toward me, and looked attentively at the win- 
dow. Why, then, does not the Christian hear 
the soft and subtile sound of the Holy Spirit in 
the midst and above the tumult of the world? 

“ Fune toth.—As | left the N. N.’s I found 
the Spanish gentleman whom I have always 
met. I had with him, for more than half an 
hour, a conversation on the efficacy of the death 
of Jesus. In the end he embraced me, and, as at 
this moment a mason had just put up a scaffold- 
ing before the door, I passed under it to go 
out. When I found myself on the other side 
my companion said, ‘May God bless your 
voyage, and may we meet again above !’ and he 
pointed to the heavens. Then I thought that 
what was really between my soul and that of 
this man, so devoted to the Roman religion, 
was nothing but the scaffolding of his practices. 

“Fune 13th.—In leaving Perpignan how much 
I ought to bless‘and glorify the Lord! Hee 
brought me here. He has kept me in health 
and strength. He has enabled me to preach 
every day, and several times a day. He has 
permitted me to speak to many souls, and, 
above all, that he-has enabled me to write four 
tracts which, by his grace, may to some recall 
all I have said, and make known to others the 
way of salvation.” 

Such was the mission to the South of France 
in 1836. 





THE YOUTH OF CHARLOTTE 
CORDAY. 





ARLY in the Winter of 1860 a relative of 

my mother’s died in her eighty-eighth year. 
She had retained to the very last the most 
precious qualities of heart and the rarest men- 
tal faculties. Long a widow and childless, 
Madame de M. lived in the strictest retirement, 
sometimes at R., at other times in the neigh- 
boring country, where she saw only a few 
friends. Her only infirmity in her old age was 
a deafness, which did not hinder her taking 
an active part in conversation. She displayed 
a singular sprightliness and an erudition that 
surprised those who did not know that, mistress 





of several languages, she gave up almost all 
her days, and the greater part of her nights, to 
reading. An ardent legitimist, and so passion- 
ate in political discussions that she lost the 
independence of her judgment, though never 
her temper, she clung to the ideas of 1788. 
Scarcely did she recognize the restoration of 
the Bourbons; for her the monarchy of 1830 
never existed. Yet her private affections never 
suffered from disagreement on this point be- 
tween her and a part of her family; never was 
a single word of her violent tirades addressed 
to those who loved and respected her too much 
willingly to gainsay her, but who could not 
always help a gentle protest. Hers, then, was 
an original but charming mind, a petulant and 
firm character, a devoted, faithful, and trusty 
heart. I passed many hours of my youth at 
her side, and her tales enchanted my childhood. 
In later years the distance which separated us 
rendered an intercourse less frequent, that 
always remained pleasant and affectionate. 
Never did the year go by without going at least 
once to R. 

One day, when Madame de M. had just 
evoked, as she often delighted to do, scenes of 
the last century with incredible faithfulness of 
memory, she placed a manuscript in my hands, 
where, years before, she had detailed the facts 
of her acquaintance with Charlotte Corday, and 
bade me publish, when she had gone, the pages 
that she had dedicated to the friend of her 
childhood. I now discharge this duty, and if I 
attach my name to this sketch, it will be under- 
stood, I hope, that my only motive is to vouch 
for its authenticity by my testimony, and explain 
how these papers came into my possession. 

Grd& obscurity has always rested on the 
youth of Charlotte Corday; this is the first 
time, if I mistake not, that authentic and pri- 
vate particulars have been related by an unex- 
ceptionable witness on the early years of ¢his 
extraordinary woman’s life. I have not thought 
it right to change a word. I might have ex- 
punged passages intended to rectify facts now 
unquestioned, and refute slanders that nobody 
would dare to repeat; if I have not done so, it 
is because I desired to preserve this sketch in 
all its originality. 

When Madame de M. wrote, Charlotte Cor- 
day had not yet obtained from all that impartial 
justice which posterity will grant her. Several 
histories of the Revolution, among others De 
Barante’s History of the Convention, had not 
appeared. His faithful account would have 
found favor with Madame de M. Though she 
has applied herself with enthusiastic zeal to the 
portrayal of the character of Charlotte Corday 
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in its real physiognomy, I find nothing in her 
opinions to prevent her assenting to those of 
the eminent historian. “It is impossible not 
to feel sad as we see the deplorable disorder 
into which the influence of her times had 
thrown a soul so generous and pure. Neglect 
or scorn of religious and moral duties, pride 
in individual ideas, faith in emphatic and theat- 
rical language, anarchy of opinions, had delu- 
ded and, as it were, intoxicated this naturally 
noble and delicate character; the insane deed 
that she executed was the crime of her time 
rather than hers; she went to assassination as 
she would have gone to martyrdom, and shed 
the blood of Marat less willingly than she would 
have shed her own in the cause of humanity.” 

Charlotte Corday was doubly mistaken. A 
republican and a federalist, she hastened the 
ruin of the federalists, and did not save the 
republic from its bloody rage, for Robespierre 
was to succeed to Marat, and no isolated act 
of abnegation and courage could save a nation 
bowed under the yoke of terror. Her name 
will pass to future ages associated with a deed 
which the worthlessness of the victim can not 
redeem. No cause, however just and innocent 
of all complicity it may be, will ever see its 
defenders grasp the poniard without deep injury 
to those inflexible principles of public morality, 
to respect and defend which is the first duty 
and supreme interest of honest men. 

Much has been said, much written about 
Charlotte Corday. None yet has known or 
judged her well. Almost all have substituted 
fable for history, and attempted, by painting an 
imaginary portrait according as they were vari- 
ously moved, to condemn or absolve the intrepid 
and devoted deed which will make her name 
eternal. The act, blameworthy no doubt, was 
inspired by a single sentiment, rare in our 
days—love of her native land. 

Charlotte Corday sacrificed herself for her 
country. She thought so at least, and thigerror 
may, in a certain degree, ennoble a crime whose 
motive was so disinterested and pure. Char- 
lotte Corday, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
sacrificed her life to save the life of thousands 
of Frenchmen, and extinguish the torch of civil 
discord. So lofty an aim, so powerful a motive 
was necessary to induce this celebrated girl to 
act in a manner so contrary to the modesty of 
hertsex, the gentleness of her manners, and the 
tenderness of her heart; but our writers, skill- 
ful in describing the scenes of past centuries, are 
often less successful in matters of the present 
times. Destitute of authentic documents, they 
make their heroes think and act as they would 
have thought and acted; in this way they have 





dwarfed this great and lofty soul to their own 
narrow proportions. Incapable of rising to her 
elevation, they have attributed to her motives 
comprehensible to ordinary minds. They could 
not understand the exalted sentiment, the sub- 
lime devotion and masculine courage which, 
notwithstanding the repugnance of a gentle and 
compassionate nature, nerved the arm of Char- 
lotte Corday, and guided her avenging steel to 
the breast of a monster unworthy to die by 
such a hand. 

I can not, alas! silence falsehood and folly. 
I can not efface so many stupid writings where- 
in a deed, of which the Holy Scriptures alone 
furnish an example, is found basely miscon- 
strued; but I, who knew the heroine, I, who 
was her friend, can at least contradict her tra- 
ducers. I believe I owe her memory a kind of 
moral rehabilitation, and, neither condemning 
nor absolving her, I will show her in her true 
light, with particulars whose scrupulousness I 
affirm. She shall be seen as she was in her 
early years, and followed up to the ill-omened 
era when the misfortunes of the times, develop- 
ing a rich and powerful organization, plunged 
the young girl into that delirium which made her 
inflict and accept death with equal intrepidity. 

When Charlotte Corday had sent Marat to 
the bar of God, and human justice had pro- 
nounced her sentence, a thousand absurd fables 
were invented with regard to her who had ar- 
rested a career stained with so much blood and 
so many crimes. I remember seeing an image 
at that time which represented her in a simple 
servant girl’s costume, with a small round cap 
on her head. They made her a kind of harlot 
seeking to avenge her lover, whom Marat, it 
was said, had sent to the scaffold. A lover of 
Charlotte Corday! But this explanation was 
simple, probable, within the reach of those who 
gave it and received it. Thus represented and 
brought down to the level of ordinary women, 
she was better understood. People petted her, 
thought her almost excusable, and many a young 
girl must have said in the secret of her heart, I 
would have done the same. But Charlotte Cor- 
day was quite superior to human foibles, and 
her dagger would have disdained to avenge a 
personal wrong, a common misfortune. To 
snatch her country from the tyranny of a scoun- 
drel, to stay bloodshed, to silence forever that 
frantic voice which demanded a hundred thou- 
sand heads, were the true and only motives 
which made a Judith of this timid, modest creat- 
ure, whose life, till that terrible day, had been 
quiet, innocent, and retired. This is what in- 
spired that manly energy in her, which she cAr- 
ried to the scaffold. French by birth, Roman 
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in heart, she did not disgrace the native land of 
her heart, whose history had so much influence 
upon her destiny. 

Charlotte was the daughter of M. de Corday 
d’Armont, a nobleman, and Mademoiselle de 
Méneval, and great-great-granddaughter of the 
famous Corneille. Monsieur d’Armont—for he 
was known by this name—had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. The elder boy 
was sent to a military school, and the second 
was to enter it in turn when he reached the 
proper age. This family, frowned on by For- 
tune, lived in a very small house, situated on 
the hill of Saint Gilles, within a stone’s-throw 
of the beautiful Abbaye aux Dames, one of the 
ornaments of the ci‘y of Caen, and founded by 
the wife of William the Conqueror, Queen Ma- 
tilda, who, after her death, was laid in the or- 
chestra of the church. The d’Armont family 
lived with the greatest frugality, and went but 
little into society. My sister, eight years older 
than myself, was on intimate terms with Mad- 
emoiselle d’Armont. M.and Madame d’Armont 
made the greatest sacrifices to meet their eldest 
son’s expenses, and prepare for those that the 
younger would soon require. The father, a mild 
and grave man, used to put his money in a 
drawer open to his children. He told them the 
amount, explained to them the use he intended to 
make of it, and by this confidence fully accom- 
plished his purpose. To them he made known 
the scantiness of his means, and how necessary 
economy was that they might suffice for the 
wants of the family; accordingly all the children 
absolutely refused any superfluous expenditure 
of which they were the objects, and each of them 
was eager to help and aid such good parents. 
They had a perfect model ir their older sister, 
gentle, quiet, and gifted with reason beyond her 
years ; for she was scarcely twelve when we 
came to live in the neighborhood of Saint Gilles. 
She applied herself to all kinds of household 
labor, that she might relieve her mother, and al- 
though her health was then delicate, she per- 
formed the duties which she had taken on her- 
self with the maturity of a little woman. 

We often met at Madame d’Armont’s house. 
I remember that one morning, in the elm-shaded 
walk which extended along one of the outside 
walls of the Abbaye, we met Miss d’Armont, 
whom they were carrying home, pale, her face 
covered with blood, and almost fainting, in con- 
sequence of a fall she had just got coming out 
of church. She smiled to reassure her alarmed 
mother, who could not obtain from her an ac- 





obliged to guess when she is sick, for she would 
not tell.” 4 

This Abbaye aux Dames left me very pleas- 
ant memories. Though so many years have 
fled, these are still present to my mind. They 
have survived the Abbaye itself, which has be- 
come, I think, the quarters of a military division. 
Madame de Belsunce was then its abbess, and 
she was educating, under her supervision, one 
of her nieces, Mademoiselle Alexandrine de 
Forbin d’Oppéde, afterward canoness. When 
Madame d’Armont died at the age of forty, 
in childbed with her fifth child, that only 
survived its mother a few moments, the abbess, 
moved with compassion for these young girls 
left motherless, proposed to the bereaved father 
to take charge of them and let them share the 
education which Mademoiselle de Fourbin re- 
ceived in their community. The poor nobleman 
gratefully accepted this offer, the more benevo- 
lent since pupils were not admitted in this royal 
convent. He intrusted his young orphans, 
therefore, to this high protection, and left the city 
to retire to the country. About the same time 
my parents changed their residence and went to 
live in Rue Saint Jean. The Abbaye aux Dames 
became a far-off region tous. Our associations 
with the Faubourg Saint Gilles were almost 
broken off, and my mother, seeing the girls in 
good hands, paid no more attention to them. 

The revolution was inaugurated at Caen under 
auspices foreboding its bloody rage. I shall 
never forget that terrible August day, when the 
young Viscount Henry de Belsunce, nephew of 
the abbess, and second major in the Bourbon 
regiment, was massacred by the populace. Hor- 
rible circumstances added, if possible, to the 
atrocity of the crime. Cannibals could not 
have done worse. The Viscount of Belsunce 
was twenty-one years old ; he was a very hand- 
some man, dark, pale, and slender, with an ele- 
gant figure, and accomplished, but haughty 
mannérs. The evening before, he took my poor 
Eleanor and me to ride through the walks of 
the garden of the Foudous house. Madamede 
Belsunce survived her nephew but a short time. 
Madame de Pontécoulant succeeded her, and 
continued the same protection to the d’Armont 
girls, whom we had entirely lost sight of. 

The year 1791 had come. My mother had 
taken me for the first time to Paris, whither 
business had called my father. We witnesSed 
the return from Varennes, and we hastened to 
leave that already baleful city, which so many 
new crimes were soon to pollute. We had 
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Born a rich heiress, Mademoiselle Lecoutelier 
de Bounebos was the daughter of an old miser 
who could never decide to give her adowry. Ac- 
cordingly, not till she was forty was she finally 
married to M. de Bretteville, a ruined nobleman, 
who ran his chance of the inheritance. He 
waited long, and died three months after his 
father-in-law. A widow with forty thousand 
pounds income, Madame de Bretteville did not 
change the style of life to which long years of 
penury had accustomed her; she kept the old 
house, old furniture, scanty table, and ordinary 
clothing. Timid and superstitious, she was for- 
ever in dread of being the victim of the intrigues 
of vulgar people who might try to take advantage 
of her. This united her with us, and led her to 
seek advice and support from my mother. 

Madame de Bretteville, delighted to see us in 
Caen again, was at our door almost as soon as 
we. ‘“ How glad I am that you returned,” said 
she to my mother. . “I do n’t know which saint 
to thank. Here you are at last; I consider my- 
self safe; but I am terribly tormented.” “Ah! 
what about?” inquired my mother. “Well, 
during your absence a relative rained down 
upon me, whom I do not at all know, and whose 
family I have lost sight of for several years. 
She came down to my house a month ago with 
a porter who carried her trunk. She told me 
she had business in Caen, and that she hoped I 
would kindly receive her. She gave her name. 
She was, indeed, a relative, but I had never seen 
her, and it annoys me very much.” “Why? 
You are alone; you have no intimate friends ; 
she will make your house cheerful, and be com- 
pany for you.” ‘“ Hardly, for she talks very little. 
She appears taciturn and uncommunicative ; 
she is continually buried in reflection; in short, 
I know not why, I am afraid of her; she seems 
to meditate some bad trick.” 

How many times my mother and I have re- 
called these words of Madame de Bretteville, 
that simple, narrow-minded woman! Can*it be, 
then, that instinct is less deceitful than judg- 
ment? Madame de Bretteville, reassured by 
the support she knew she should find in my 
mother, finally left us; but we were obliged to 
promise to visit her that very day, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue of two nights spent in traveling. 
She insisted that my mother should see her 
relative, and learn why she came in this uncere- 
monious way, to install herself in her house, 
who did not know her from Eve nor Adam. 

We were punctual at the appointment, and 
soon after saw a tall and beautiful person ap- 
pear, who ran to my mother with open arms, 
and with tears embraced her. Astonished at 
this reception from a stranger, my mother looked 


_of her skin was very fine. 





at her in silence, endeavoring to bring to mind 
her features. The young person perceived it. 
“What!” said she, “have you entirely forgotten 
me? Do you not recollect the little d’Armont 
girl?’ This was a flash of light. The recog- 
nition was equally affectionate on both sides. 
Madame de Bretteville, set at rest about the 
identity of her young relative, lost all her fears ; 
we met every day, and fell into the old saunter- 
ing, as if the intimacy of former days had 
suffered no interruption. 

I had learned English and Italian. Mademoi- 
selle d’Armont wished to be my pupil, but her 
progress did not meet my expectations. She 
had grown very tall and beautiful, perfectly 
symmetrical, though somewhat stout in form. 
She did not lack dignity. She paid very little 
attention to dress, and did not try in any way to 
make use of her personal charms. My mother 
took it upon her to correct her taste,rand I 
often tied a ribbon in her hair, trying to arrange 
it ina more graceful way. Madame de Brette- 
ville gave her a number of pretty dresses. My 
mother superintended the cutting of them, and 
Mademoiselle d’Armont became another person 
in spite of the little care she gave her toilet. 
Her skin was dazzling white and extremely 
fresh. Her complexion blended the transpar- 
ency of milk, the crimson of the rose, and the 
velvety softness of the peach. The texture 
One might almost 
fancy he saw the blood circulating in the petal 
of a lily. She blushed easily, and then she 
was truly enchanting. Her eyes, slightly cast 
down, were clear cut and very fair; the slightly 
prominent chin did not prevent a charming and 
remarkable total of expression. The air of this 
beautiful countenance was incffably sweet, a 
quality shared by her voice. Never were more 
melodious, more enchanting tones heard; never 
was a purer, more angelic glance, a more win- 
ning smile seen. Her light chestnut locks har- 
monized with her face. In short, she was a 
magnificent woman. She bore herself ungrace- 
fully, inclining her head slightly forward, and 
for this fault we often remonstrated with her. 
She smiled, and promised to amend ; but if she 
attempted it her efforts were unsuccessful. 

My mother asked her why she had left the 
convent. It was in order to be with her father, 
long deprived of the society of his two daugh- 
ters. Why she had come to Caen? Here her 
answer was not so clear and definite, and we 
learned afterward that she had quarreled with 
her father in consequence of a difference of 
opinions. The old gentleman, faithful to the 
traditions of his fathers, was a royalist to the 
marrow of his bones. The daughter, nourished 
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on a constant perusal of Greek and Roman 
writers, her dearest favorites, had manifested 
certain republican sentiments, which this study, 
perused from earliest childhood, had germinated 
in her even, before the French Revolution began 
to propagate them. Public events had only 
developed these feelings. They were almost 
innate in her manly and proud soul. Ancient 
virtues kindled her admiration and enthusiasm. 
She despised our lax and effeminate manners ; 
she longed for the good old times of Sparta and 
Rome; she ought, in fact, to have been born in 
those heroic days. “But,” said she, “the 
French were not worthy of understanding and 
realizing such a republic with its austere habits, 
its sublime sacrifices, and its generous virtues, 
as she had imagined. The nation was too 
frivolous ; it needed to be tempered, regenerated, 
to seek in the annals of the past the tradition 
of the +beautiful, the true, the great, and the 
noble, and to forget all the frivolities which the 
corruption and degeneration of nations engen- 


der.” 
Such were her expressions when she yielded 


to the impulses of familiar conversation, and 
when she unwittingly, so to’ speak, broke over 
the habitual reserve with which she enveloped 
herself as with an impenetrable cloak. 

It was not at once, but only gradually that 
the opinions of Mademoiselle d’Armont were 
revealed to us. Madame de Bretteville and all 
her associates—including ourselves—detested 
innovations, and looked unfavorably upon the 
pretended regeneration which showed itself in 
incendiarism, plunder, revolts, and massacres. 
The torch of new light did not enlighten; it 
scorched, and to begin by destroying every 
thing seemed to us a singular method of amel- 
ioration. 

As a general rule, Mademoiselle d’Armont 
thought more than she talked. She liked to be 
silent, and when spoken to she often seemed to 
come with a start out of her habitual reserve. 
You might say that her mind, suddenly recalled 
from a distant flight, came back from some un- 
known region whither her thoughts had borne 
her. Perhaps she was apprehensive of showing 
herself too directly opposed to the persons who 
surrounded her, and of wounding their affections 
or belief; but when she could be drawn out by the 
questions of my mother—who truly loved her— 
or by the charm of the subject discussed, then 
she gave unrestrained play to her thoughts, and 
astonished us by the loftiness of her ideas, and 
by multiplied quotations relative to the heroines 
of antiquity. This was an Mexhaustible theme 
for her, The mother of the Gracchi, of Corio- 
Janus, Paulina, Portia, passed rapidly before our 





eyes with all the pomp of history and the majesty 
of past ages. This was very well; but the 
mania returned so often that at last I feared 
lest my sister’s old friend, my own at present, 
might appear rather pedantic, and make herself 
ridiculous. I warned her of it conscientiously. 
Thus when Veturia or Cornelia occurred to her 
she immediately glanced at me, blushed, and 
the quotation died on her lips. I thought for a 
time that I had succeeded in ridding her of this 
classical baggage ; but though she suppressed 
the eulogy of her revered heroines on my ac- 
count, she continued to worship them in her 
heart. 

It has been repeatedly stated in print that 
Mademoiselle d’Armont was in love with the 
young Count of Belsunce, and that she stabbed 
Marat, four years later, fo avenge him. The 
same thing was said of Barbaroux, for tragedy 
without love does not meet the taste of our 
times.’ Both assertions are equally false and 
absurd. Not only was she never in love with 
M. de Belsunce, but she ridiculed his effeminate 
manners. No man ever made the slightest im- 
pression upon her; her thoughts were else- 
where. I can, moreover, affirm that nothing 
was farther from her than the idea of marriage. 
She had refused several very suitable matches, 
and declared her firm resolution not to change 
her situation. Was it because this proud mind 
revolted at the bare thought of submitting to a 
being inferior to herself? Was it the repug- 
nance of a virgin soul? I never knew; but, 
from the course of our private and frequent 
conversations, I affirm that nobody could ever 
boast of having pleased her. “I will never 
renounce my dear liberty,” she said to me 
sometimes. “Your letters to me will never 
bear the title of Madame.” Neither Barbaroux 
nor any of his colleagues, whose connection 
with her was subsequent to my residence in 
Caen, were able to alter this immovable resolu- 
tion. Their associations with her were purely 
political. Her heroic heart was susceptible to 
but one love, the noblest of all, to which she 
sacrificed every thing—love of her country. 

She was, I think I have already said, ex- 
tremely reserved, even timid, devoid of coquetry. 
She neither sought to please nor to shine. 
Pious from tenderest childhood, she had been, 
in her long residence at the Abbaye aux Dames, 
strengthened in her religious belief, and she 
carried it to scrupulousness. She was not fa- 
miliar with a single romance. The turn of her 
mind was too serious, too substantial, to allow 
her to find charm in that kind of fiction. Z’H7zs- 
torie Philosophigue des Deux Indes, by the 
Abbe Raynal, however, pleased her; but she 
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would never read the works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, fearing, she said, that they might zm- 
pair the purity of her faith. She was remark- 
ably rigid on this point. Having heard mention 
made of the eloquence of Abbe Fauchet, then 
just appointed constitutional bishop of Calva- 
dos, whom many royalists went to hear, not as 
Christians under his Episcopal authority, but 
as curious spectators disposed to criticise his 
doctrines, she did not allow herself to be led 
astray by their example. She very much re- 
gretted, she told us, that her conscience did not 
permit her to judge of that orator’s eloquence 
for herself. She deplored the scandalous scenes 
which followed in the country on account of the 
jeering curates whom she called intruders, and 
her heart revolted from those blasphemous sat- 
urnalia. Then the quotations of Greek and 
Roman history came freely and uninterruptedly 
to prove how preferable the good old times of 
the Republics of antiquity were to these vulgar 
attempts fitted to inspire eternal disgust for this, 
the noblest kind of government. 

In one of these involuntary professions of 
faith my mother, suddenly checking her, said, 
“Ts it possible, my dear, that you are a repub- 
lican?” She colored, then answered, calmly, 
“T should be if the French were worthy of a 
Republic.” Had Mademoiselle d’Armont lived 
in the time of the persecutions of the Church, 
she would surely have died a martyr to her 
faith. The Christian virgin would have defied 
torture. None would have seen her blanch in 
the bloody arena. Born in a less glorious but 
no less stormy era, she died for her political 
opinions, and antiquity offers no example of 
stoical firmness which she did not equal, if not 


surpass. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


NUMBER II. 
HAVE attempted thus far to depict the life 
of a young girl brought up in fashionable 
society. With slight modifications this is the 
story of many. Here I will leave her, only 
saying, that if she becomes desperate, crushes 
her best aspirations, takes the only course ap- 
parently open to her, and contracts a marriage 
without a particle of that feeling which alone 
sanctifies it, a great share of the guilt, and per- 
haps after misery, lies at the door of her parents 
of those generally accepted but false social 
maxims by which public opinion is influenced, 

of which they are exponents. 
Robertson says somewhere, recognizing the 








deep wrong which the spirit of modern society 
inflicts upon some of its best natures, that a 
certain number of noble women will be obliged 
to desire, and hunger, and thirst for that which 
is to them unattainable, in order that upon their 
sufferings may at last be founded a public sen- 
timent which will grant to women who come 
after them that which, in justice, they ought to 
have had. It is a thought in a kindred spirit 
with that noble saying, “ The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church.” If this indeed 
be true, from the seed already planted and tear- 
watered the field around must begin to be white 
with the harvest. And the field is the world. 

When I see how poor this world is in work- 
ers—work waiting and pleading to be done on 
every hand—and then turn to fashionable soci- 
ety and see women—lI had almost said by hun- 
dreds—to whom this work would be literally the 
bread of life and the water of life, grown des- 
perate, attempting to strangle their higher na- 
tures, because, with neither scope nor outlet 
allowed, the pain which it costs to cherish them 
is too intolerable to be borne—women capable 
of better things turning to frivolity, or, worse, 
loveless marriages—I am ready to cry out, 
“Who shall deliver us women from this fright- 
ful social bondage, so subtile, so intangible, and 
yet stronger thar. ten thousand cable chains— 
that of losing caste if one works ?” 

If an unmarried grown woman finds scope 
for her nature, and healthful occupation of a 
kind agreeable to her sufficiently in her father’s 
house, by all means let her stay there. That is 
her place beyond a question. But if not—if; in 
her opinion, her life is wasting and her powers 
consuming themselves through want of proper 
outlet—she should be helped and encouraged 
to fit herself for, and afterward to occupy her- 
self with, whatever calling presents itself to her 
as the most desirable; and on this point she 
alone, the party most vitally interested, should 
be the judge. The bar which society as at 
present organized raises against such a step 
ought to be removed. 

“It is all sentimental nonsense,” said a lady 
in reply to sonfe suggestion of this sort. “I 
have yet to see the woman, of whatever age, 
who can not make herself useful and happy if 
she will only behave herself properly, and turn 
her hand to the work which lies on every side 
of her, and which nobody will object to her 
doing, without making all this fuss about it.” 
The real though unspoken misery caused by 
the attempt to accept a standard of life at vari- 
ance with tastes and feelings, oftentimes with 
convictions, which is destroying the happiness 
and usefulness of so many women among us, is 
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scarcely to be quietly put out of the way by call- 
ing it sentimental aonsense. Besides, granting 
the truth of the statement that there is, at this 
present moment, occupation enough for every 
woman, of one kind or another, is not this out- 
side the question? Is not the occupying her- 
self with whatever comes to hand, even allow- 
ing it to be of a useful character, a very different 
thing from the being untrammeled in the intel- 
ligent choice of whatever work she feels she is 
best fitted for? I claim for a woman in the 
matter of life-work neither more nor less than 
the same opportunities and privileges which a 
man enjoys without question, and as a matter 
of course. A woman should be able to do 
whatever she can do best, exactly as, generally 
speaking, a man is able. 

But, it is objected, there are too many women 
who must have work in order to live now. 
Why increase the number, and crowd the al- 
ready overfilled ranks with those to whom it is 
not a necessity? I reply, that work of some 
kind is an inward moral necessity to every 
one—that there is not a single department in 
life which, to-day, would not be infinitely im- 
proved and elevated by the preaching in it of a 
practical Gospel of work by cultivated women 
fitted for it. A woman’s sphere is the limit of 
the development of her capacities ia every di- 
rection, mental, moral, physical, and spiritual. 
The moment it is made an easy thing for a 
woman to choose her calling, educate herself 
for it, and devote herself to it, there will be new 
and before-undreamed-of applications and com- 
binations of labor, by which the world will be the 
richer. Women can be physicians, ministers, 
architects, nurses, landscape-gardeners. The 
various phases of business would receive new 
vitality by the infusion into them of feminine 
ability and earnestness. 

Do not fancy that I undervalue marriage. 
On the contrary, I set so high a value upon it, 
it is to me so infinitely sacred, that I can not 
see it desecrated, as I continually do, without a 
protest. No true woman will ever reject mar- 
riage if it come to her in such form that she 
may rightly accept it. There needs be no anxi- 
ety on that score. But women marry now be- 
cause it is expected of them—often from sheer 
inability to withstand the public sentiment which 
demands that every woman past a certain age 
should be married—often from weariness with 
life, and the longing, almost the necessity, for a 
change—sometimes for the excitement attend- 
ant upon an engagement, a trousseau, and a 
wedding—from almost any and every reason 
except the true one. A higher standard in this 
most important matter is imperatively needed. 





I would have girls educated in a radically 
different manner. They should have some ob- 
ject in life beyond a husband and an establish- 
ment. They should be taught that, while a true 
marriage is a gift from God, and to be accepted 
with devout thankfulness, any thing short of 
that is sin. And failing that for any reason, 
they should still have a resource in some honest, 
earnest work suited to their especial gifts, by 
which their own natures and the world would 
be benefited. 

The happiest marriage I know is one where 
the wife was for many years previously occupied 
as a successful teacher. Marriage came to her: 
she did not go out of her way to seek it; and 
her work so fully satisfied her that, though she 
accepted with gratitude the crowning joy of her 
life, even without that joy she would hardly have 
felt her work wasted or thrown away. 

But I hear it said: A woman will lose social 
caste if she do such things unless obliged by 
outward necessity, and then it is a great pity, 
and only certain modes of self-support should 
be permitted. Wherefore? Are women, cul- 
tured and refined, any the less objects of ad- 
miration and affection because they, believing 
that a natural gift in any direction implies use 
and responsibility, endeavor to employ it in the 
best manner possible for the glory of God and 
the benefit of the world, their own highest 
natures included? They may spend less money 
upon dress, perhaps, and visit, and dance, and 
gossip less, but would that be an evil? It is 
time a truer and less artificial standard were 
recognized. A girl may dance through the sea- 
son with any and every man who asks her. No 
one protests against the physical outrage of late 
hours, heated rooms and wine, or the still 
greater shock such a proceeding ought to be to 
feminine purity and delicacy. All this is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Let that same 
girl demand work outside the conventional 
limits, a profession or a business, and forthwith 
she is branded as “unwomanly” and ‘strong- 
minded.” A social public opinion which fosters 
uselessness and vanity, and worse, to the exclu- 
sion of earnestness and endeavor in right direc- 
tions, is simply not worth considering at all. 
The sooner such perverted notions are brought 
to notice in order to be done away with, the 
better for all parties concerned. Why is it con- 
sidered-a social degradation for the daughter of 
a rich man to earn money in any honest, suit- 
able way, and a permitted, almost a required, 
thing for her brother? 

There is a stigma of reproach cast upon the 
term “old maid”—too often justly so, I admit. 
But where does the fault lie? I know two 
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women who may be classed in this category, 
about forty years old and unmarried. Both are 
of good family, the daughters of wealthy men. 
The one, some dozen years ago, finding, as no 
sensible woman can fail to find, that fashionable 
life had nothing in it to satisfy her, rebelled. 
She told her family that she must have a life of 
her own. She had no especial gifts, except a 
remarkable aptitude for business inherited from 
her father. Ina quiet way she had turned her 
attention to fruit-growing, a branch of industry 
offering many attractions to her,.and into that 
business she determined to enter. Fortunately, 
she had sufficient money left her by her grand- 
father to be able to carry out her plans, despite 
the sneers of her fashionable acquaintance and 
the objections and obstacles raised by the home 
circle. She employed herself in the cultivation 
of fruit for sale. Her work prospered. Now 
she is the owner of several hundred acres, and 
has constant and remunerative occupation of a 
kind agreeable to her. After a few years her 
father died, and, instead of the rich man he was 
thought to be, was found to be bankrupt. This 
daughter had a comfortable home and support 
to offer her mother and invalid sister. She has 
quite a settlement of work-people, men and 
women, to whom she and her sister minister in 
various ways. In fact, she lives a life which is 
useful to others and develops her own powers, 
and in the consciousness of that she finds hap- 
piness and peace. 

Now look at the other. Whether she ever 
tried to get permission to live her own life I do 
not know, but she has far too much character 
never to have desired it. Her sisters and 
brothers are all married, and -have their own 
interests apart from her. She is not needed in 
their homes. Her father has taken a second 
wife, and has a family of younger children grow- 
ing up around him. A person of a great deal 
of intellectual activity, with very unusual ad- 
ministrative and executive ability; yet she has 
taken to invalidism, and, with many noble and 
lovable qualities, has become so wrapt up in 
self as to be a burden and trial to her friends. 
“Well,” says some one, “if she were married, 
and had a house, and a husband, and a family 
of children to care for, she would be a happy 
woman and a comfort, instead of a torment to 
those around her.” Very likely. But because 
a right marriage would have been the best thing 
for her, does it necessarily follow that there is 
nothing else to which she might have devoted 
her life, and which would have produced an 
equally desirable effect upon her nature? For 
her it may be too late, but how for those younger, 
whose steps tend in the same direction? Who 








would hesitate to choose between the life and 
occupation of these two? 

One would almost think, in listening to the 
conversation of some very good people on this 
subject, that the possession by a woman of any 
nature or powers that can not find their scope 
within the limits that society prescribes, is a 
crime. Who gave her that nature? That ques- 
tion, seriously asked and honestly answered, 
would put an end to much talk about this matter 
that is little short of blasphemy. Such people, 
it is to be hoped, fail te comprehend the full 
tenor of their remarks. 

I am sometimes asked, “ Well, but would you 
women like to be men?” No. A woman be- 
coming a man, if that wera a possible thing, 
would be obliged to put aside her own nature 
and assume his. With all due deference to the 
other sex, we should, any of us, find our own 
more to our taste. Still, there are few among 
us who at times do not long for a man’s oppor- 
tunities. 

I frequently hear it said—and grieve to know 
that in many cases it is true—that the women 
who are striving after their ideal of a nobler 
life have no more bitter opposers of their desires 
and endeavors than the young and happily mar- 
ried of their own sex. I appeal to all such. Is 
this right? Is it generous? Because you have 
been favored to obtain the happiest lot on earth, 
will you therefore condemn your sister women 
less fortunate than yourselves to moral starva- 
tion? Think one moment.. Theirs must be a 
denied life at best, with something, the very 
happiest, consciously given up. Out of the 
abundance of your blessing will you not rather 
stretch forth a hand of loving sympathy and 
help where it is so much needed? Perhaps the 
matter has never been shown to you in this 
light before. 

And to parents, and those who form and 
represent public opinion, I would again say, 
Take heed how ye offend one of thesé, Christ’s 
little ones. “It must needs be that offenses 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” “My leave,” once said a witty French- 
woman, “was not asked before I came into the 
world.” See to it that your grown women 
daughters are not led bitterly to appropriate 
that speech. It is a solemn thing to be a par- 
ent—a still more solemn one, if possible, to 
resist or in any way oppose the earnest, mature 
aspirations of a human soul. 

After all, it is not so much the amount of 
work done as the character evolved in doing 
it which is the thing to be aimed at, for no one 
person can accomplish much compared with 
that which will still remain undone. But in 
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this case it ‘amounts to one and the same thing. 
If the lives of women in fashionable life are to 
be redeemed from pettiness and lowness of aim, 
that much-needed redemption is to come only 
through work. As to the objection that it would 
take them from under their parents’ roof, would 
not the marriage, conceded on all sides to be 
so eminently desirable and necessary, do that 
very thing? The father and mother of an un- 
married daughter over twenty-five have already 
had many more years of her life than usually 
fall to the lot of parents. Girls ordinarily marry 
much younger. Besides, no one can judge in 
such a strictly personal concern for another; 
and perhaps in after life it will prove that this 
work, of whatever kind, may be to the woman 
who adopts it what a happy marriage is to other 
women differently constituted and under differ- 
ent circumstances. F 

One word to those to whom this question of 
occupation is fast becoming one of spiritual life 
or death, and I have done. Work for women 
is*soon to be ¢he question in this country. It 
may be given to this generation to solve it. 
It certainly is to begin to attempt its solution. 
It will never approach a settlement until women 
of education and culture and refinement grapple 
with it practically. Work done from necessity 
may be good work and well done, but it never 
can have the moral power of work undertaken 
and well carried through from conviction and 
without outside pressure. Therefore I say to 
all who are moved with a desire to serve their 
age and fellows, the thing most needed now is 
example. It will be easier for those who come 
after to follow in the trodden path. 





PERE LA CHAISE. 





I WAS strolling, one afternoon, idly along a 

not very public street of one of our large 
cities, when I passed an auction-room, where 
they were crying books. I am always interested 
in book-auctions, aside from the chance they 
may afford me of procuring, at half price, some 
long-desired volume for my library. As the 
auctioneer brings forth volume after volume, I 
read stories that were never written in their 
pages. In the soiled, dog-eared school-book I 
read of the promoted school-boy bartering, with- 
out a sigh, the familiar volume for a ball, or a 
jack-knife, or a half-dozen marbles. About 
some carefully preserved medical work or law 
book my fancy weaves the tale of the poverty- 
pinched student parting with one that he may 
command another book in his course. And 
then there is the story of the spendthrift, of the 


bankrupt, of the defrauded man, of wealth yes- 
terday, of ruin to-day, all of which, and many 
another, imagination conjures up as I stand 
amid the quiet, orderly multitude usually found 
at a book-auction. And when, as is sometimes 
the case, an entire library is “knocked down,” 
at one blow, I like to argue from the character 
of the books the character and tastes of the 
buyer and of the ex-owner. Now I find a meta- 
physician, now a politician ; here a conservative, 
there a radical; a plebeian, a patrician; the 
man of science, the man of dreams ; the states- 
man, the poet. 

So I can never resist a book-auction. And 
if this is a fact, I, of course, on the said after- 
noon, when idly strolling, paused at the door of 
the auction-room, as I saw the auctioneer flour- 
ishing a red and gilt volume before the upturned 
eyes of the moderate-sized assemblage, who did 
not seem at all troubled by the oft-repeated in- 
formation that the book—* Willis’s Poems” it 
proved to be—was “going, going,” at seventy- 
five cents. 

For some fifteen minutes I had stood watch- 
ing the sales, which were by no means brisk, 
my purse reposing meanwhile, very indifferent, 
at the bottom of my deep pocket, when I am 
sure it must have started with sudden interest, 
as the auctioneer announced the name of two 
insignificant-looking volumes, which he exhib- 
ited with something like shame-facedness, as 
though they were not worth his efforts. They 
were bound in faded blue-mottled paper—mar- 
bled, I think the publishers call it—and were a 
trifle larger than the old-fashioned English 
Readers that were so generally in use thirty 
years ago. “Paris, or the Book of the One 
Hundred and One.” This was the title that the 
auctioneer stumblingly announced. Pressing 
forward, I made the first and only bid for the 
book. I had repeatedly sought for it at the 
principal stores, and at the library, but had 
never been able to find a copy. 

When I reached home, I seated myself, with 
“my things” still on, to examine the book. On 
a fly-leaf of the second volume, I found, in pen- 
cil mark: 

BILST 
UMP+HISM 
ARK, 
which my reader will perhaps recognize as the 
foundation of a practical joke on some cele- 
brated antiquarians, and which may be thus 
translated: * Bil Stump+-his mark.” 

I ran over some of the papers of this volume, 
and then I recalled the curious and interesting 
history of the original celebrated French work, 
“ Le Livre des cent-et-un,” from which my two 
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volumes had been extracted, and which was 
published in Paris in 1832. After the failure of 
the great Parisian publisher, M. Ladvocat, the 
most eminent literary men of France tendered 
their gratuitous aid, to be used in any way that 
might be thought most likely to restore his 
broken fortunes. The outline of the plan sug- 
gested was a series of papers, descriptive of 
Paris, Parisian manners and society ; and since 
one hundred and one writers immediately sub- 
scribed their names as contributors, the title 
agreed upon for the work was “ Les Livre des 
Cent-et-Un ”—* The Book of the Hundred and 
One.” 

The reader may be interested in reading the 
names of somé of these one hundred and one 
writers, eminent in France thirty-five years since, 
some of whom are still living: Jules: Janin, 
Chasler, Salvandy, Roch, Luchet, Fournet, Dey- 
noyers, (Derville,) James Rosseau, Dronineau, 
Count de Peyronnet, Paul de Koch, A. Dumas, 
Bazin, Casemir Bonjour, Jacob Gaillardet, Cor- 
delier-Delanone, Mlle. Elise Voiart, Fontaney, 
Eugéne Sue, Charles Nodier, Victor Ducange, 
Pommier, Delrien, Leon Gozlan. 

But what has this to do with Pére La Chaise? 
you ask. Just this: I found in my “ Book of 
the One Hundred and One,” a paper with this 
title from the pen of Roch, and its reading re- 
vived in me a long-cherished intention of writ- 
ing an article on this subject. So I brought 
out the notes made a few years since, while vis- 
iting the most wonderful of the cities of the Si- 
lent. And then I wrote: 

The gates of the two cities, of Paris living 
and Paris dead, are very near, so that the keep- 
ers may converse with each other. In front of 
the circling entrance, all manner of equipages 
are constantly waiting, for no one enters the 
cemetery but on foot. “ Time,” says a French 
writer, “imparts not a single oscillation to his 
vast pendulum without pushing the population 
of Paris toward this place. It is in the morning 
that funerals are most frequent. As soon as 
Paris is roused from its night slumbers, and 
heavy carts have passed through the streets, to 
cleanse it of its diurnal filth, the chariots of the 
dead proceed through the same streets, carry- 
ing off the corpses for interment.” 

Nowhere will there be found greater contrasts 
than in the burial divisions of Pére La Chaise. 
Nothing can surpass the gorgeous display of os- 
tentation that prevails in that division devoted 
to the eminent and the wealthy, the grounds of 
which are ceded in perpetuity. On the monu- 
ments and mausoleums of this division there 
are few affecting epitaphs, such as prevail in the 
division allotted to the poor. Magnificence 


. associated. 





seems a sufficient epitaph for the former; in- 
deed, a beautiful inscription would seem inap- 
propriate, for it would divert the mind from the 
imposing and wonderful grandeur and beauty 
of the structures. And yet there is occasionally 
on one of these a brief inscription which is 
most expressive. On the tomb of Marie Simon 
is the word “Hope.” She died in the St. Si- 
monian faith. ‘God is all that exists. ... All 
is in him, all is through him, and nothing is be- 
yond him.” Her fellow-sectarians, in taking 
leave of her, uttered the word that is engraven 
on her tomb.. The monument of Lefevre is mag- 
nificent. Two winged Victories hold a crown 
over the marshal’s head ; a serpent, the symbol 
of immortality, twines around his sword. On 
the pediment of the monument is the simple 
and sufficient inscription, “Lefevre.” On the 
tomb of a Greek patriot, written in the language 
of his country’s great poet, and with the char- 
acters used twenty-two hundred years ago in 
tracing the sublimest of epitaphs, is the affect- 
ing inscription: “ Passer-by, go to Sparta, and 
say that we lie here for having obeyed its sacred 
laws.” But I can not amplify on the subject 
of the extent to which the pages of French 
history and the records of Pére La Chaise are 
In its soil have the revolutions of 
France during a quarter of a century been 
quenched. 

It is in the division allotted to the poor that 
the visitor finds most to interest the heart. It 
is there that he will be surprised by the quick 
tears. In this division is the common grave. 
Here, without distinction of age or sex, the 
bodies are placed in rows scarcely a foot asun- 
der, and covered by the indifferent grave-digger, 
with no voice to pronounce a blessing on the 
unhonored dust, for there is no attendant priest 
at the burials of the poor. There, amid the 
confusion of corpses, the mourner prays with a 
bewildered feeling, not knowing under what sod 
the loved form may lie. 

In this division for the poor are the temporary 
cessions, which are for six years. At the end 
of this time they may be renewed, as they may 
be every six years. So this inclosure is neg- 
lected, for the bodies are liable to be razsed. 
Yet there are many marks of cultivation and re- 
membrance. Between two tombs, two hands, 
one a woman’s with a bracelet on the wrist, are 
joined. Ona small hillock, adorned with rose- 
bushes and other flowers, on a simple board one 
may read: 

**De ces tristes ramaux l’ombrage solitaire 
Cache aux yeux des mortels le tresor d'une mere.”’ 


[The solitary shades of these boughs conceals from mortal 
eyes a mother’s treasure.] 
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Here are other inscriptions : 


“ATTENDEZ! 
“Te penchant vers ta mere, avec un doux sourire, 
‘Tu repetais ce mot qui char mait son amour ; 
C’etait le seul, helas! que tu pusses lui dire: 
‘la mere te sourit, et redit a son tour— 
ATTENDEZ!” 

[Stay ! Leaning toward thy mother, with a sweet smile, thou 
spakest this word which charmed her love; it was, alas! the 
only one thou couldst utter ; thy mother smiled, and, in her turn, 
said— Stay !] 

“*Va completer le celeste phalange, 
Alphonse, Dieu l’appelle il lui manquait un ange.’’ 

[Go, Alphonse, and complete the celestial phalanx ; God calls 
thee ; he has need of an angel.] 

I give the translations of other inscriptions : 


“In this sad cradle, O my child, thou sleepest the sleep of 
sweet innocence. Listen! it is thy mother’s voice. O, my only 
hope, awake! thou art not accustomed to sleep so long.” 


“On the point of death, she said to us: Do not weep, papa; 
do not weep, mamma ; I feel that I am better—and she died.” 


“‘ Beloved angel, whose short life has passed away like a light 
wind, pity thy mother’s tears; and if God willed to afflict her, 
ask him to protect those whom thou hast left upon earth.” 


“Virtue, grace, talents—all repose under this stone. O, ye 
who visit this asylum of griefs, throw flowers upon her tomb ; 
keep your tears for her mother.”’ 


“*Sleep, dearest Camilla, since such is the unchangeable de- 
erce of fate. When thou awakest, my daughter, I shall be near 
thee.” 


Two obelisks of veined white marble, deli- 
cately sculptured, contain each only two words : 


“ Adieu, Helene! Adieu, Clemence !” 


In a dull-like spot is a small urn of white 
marble on a pedestal of black marble, concealed 
by the thick foliage of acacia and elder. And 
this is the inscription: 

** Le premier au rendezvous," 
(The first at the place of appointment.] 

This is to the memory of a young wife: 

** She was exiled upon earth; God called her, and her soul 
flew to heaven, but her body lies here.’ 

And this is from a daughter : 


** Here lies my best friend; she was my mother.’ 


And this from a son: 
** Passant, donne une larmea ma mere, en pensant a la tienne.” 


[Passer-by, drop a tear to my mother, as thou thinkest of thine 
own. ] 


In the following, a whole surviving family 
seem united in the lamentation : 

“Sleep in peace in heaven, dear object of our love. Expect 
us there to-day, to-morrow—it is only a day.’’ 

And here is an offering of friendship : 


“ Repose in peace in thy dark abode; thy heart had nothing 
to reproach itself with. Repose in peace ; friendship weeps over 
thy grave. Repose in peace ; thou didst nothing but good.” 


* She lived well, loved well, died well.” . 
Such is the striking history of a woman’s life, 
inscribed on a modest wooden cross, at the com- 
mon grave. 
Poor Marie-Anne Pallet lived long enough— 
eighty-one years—to arrive at something of an 





understanding of life and its realities. One 
smiles as he reads : 


“One day, that which has been said of so many others will be 
said of me: ‘ Marie-Anne Pallet is dead!’ and then no more 
will be said about me.” 


There is something pathetic in the brief his- 
tory inscribed on the tomb of a French exile, 
who, unable to live in a foreign country, obtained 
permission to revisit his native France, and 
died six-hours after his arrival in Paris: 


“A Frenchman! His last sigh was for his country; and the 
same day saw the end of his misfortunes, his exile, and his life.” 


“PAUVRE MARIE. 
“A.29. ANS!” 

And who was poor Mary? Many a passer- 
by has doubtless asked this question, as he 
stood by the simple, lowly stone, without rail- 
ings, containing only these few characters. 

In Paris, All-Saints’ Day is the festival of the 
dead, and is solemnly kept. On this day there 
is a crowd in Pére La Chaise, of all ages 
and ranks. It seems as though gay Paris had 
kept all the tears of the year for this solemn 
day. The sacred sod is watered by these tears 
as by a shower; from every part of the ceme- 
tery there comes the sound of sobs; on every 
yard of sod there kneels a mourner. On the 
highest point of the cemetery a chapel is built, 
from whose door Paris, the living Paris, may be 
discovered in all her glory. 

“ There is not in the world,” wrote Roch, from 
whom we quoted, “another chapel of death 
placed in so sublime a situation as the one upon 
the brow of this hill. When the doors are thrown 
open, and the priest advances from the foot of 
the altar, at the very threshold his eyes com- 
mand a view of the queen city, as far as she 
spreads on either side. This is one of the great 
social agglomerations ; it is the capital of the 
civilized world at the foot of Mount Calvary— 
at the foot of the cross of the suffering Savior. 
To a mind obedient to the faith of his religion, 
does not this minister of the Gospel, preceded 
by the sign of redemption, seem a personifica- 
tion of Christianity, calling, for nearly twenty 
centuries past, all men to death, in the consol- 
ing hope of everlasting life ?” 


———__. —___—__ 


WE should hear praying of a mighty sorrow 
if believers sympathized with men in their ruin ; 
then groans and tears would not be so scarce ; 
then the soul pouring out itself in groanings 
which can not be uttered, would be an ordinary 
thing. Then shall we prevail with God, through 
the precious blood of Jesus, when we feel in- 
tensely the sinner’s need, and realize intensely 
the sinner’s danger. 
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To his rest in the lonely hills, 
To his rest, where no man knows, 
By the secret birth of the rills, 
And the secret death of the snows ; 


To the place of the silent rocks, 
Where no voice from the earth can come, 
Vor. XXX.—7 














MOSES ON PISGAH. 


, But the thunder leaps and shocks 


The heart of the nations dumb; 


To the long and desolate stand 
On the brink of the ardent slope, 
To the thought c: the beautiful land, 
And the woe of unanswered hope ; 
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To the fallen fate from God 
On the life yet young within ; 

To the sense of the smothering sod, 
And the crush of remembered sin; 


To the moments that gather the years, 
Like clouds on the heaven afar ; 

To the tumult of terrible tears, 
To the flush and the triumph of war ; 


To the plagues of the darkness and dead, 
And the cry of a conquered king, 

To the joy of the onward tread, 
And the beat of a cageless wing ; 


To the march of the pillar of cloud, 
And the rest of the pillar of fire, 

To the song of the jubilant crowd, 
And the passionate praise of the lyre ; 


To the mountain, ascended alone, 
And the law in its thunder given, 

And the glimpse of the feet of the throne, 
And the light of the shadows of heaven; 


To Memory, beating her wings 
In the tremulous cage of the mind, 
And a harp of a myriad strings, 
That is swept by the hand of the wind ; 


To a grave, where no marble above 
Can be voiceful of peril and praise ; 
Where no children can weep out their love, 
No widow recall the lost days ; 


To these—but his step is not weak, 

And he moves as one moves to a throne— 
Alone with the past on that peak ; 

With his grief and his glory alone. 





LITTLE LIZZIE. 





O, LITTLE soul that has left its clay, 
And gone to the world above, 

Does it not come down to your hearts to-day 
With a new, undying love? 


O, little heart that has ceased to beat 
At sound of the mother-words ! 

Do not its throbs still fall as sweet 
On your hearts as the songs of birds? 


O, little voice—so silent now 
In a cold, dark bed of clay! 

How the mother’s heart with grief will bow 
As it floats so far away! 


O, little curls of shining gold, 
That shone in the Summer sun, 

Has she not one tress, bright as of old, 
To kiss when the day is done? 


O, little eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
That are dim forever here ! 

In that better land is their radiant hue 
Not far more bright and clear? 





O, little ears that drank the sound 
Of a mother’s music-voice ! 

Do you ever in that enchanting ground 
At a sweeter tone rejoice ? 


O, little rose-bud, tender lips, 
Held up for papa’s kiss, 

How he grieves to-day at the sad eclipse 
That robbed his life of bliss! 


O, little tongue that may call no more 
On either much-loved name, 

Your baby power was checked before 
It had breathed one word of shame! 


O, little feet, so cold and still! 
Ye are saved from thorny ways— 
Saved from a thousand snares that fill 
The earth, as a wildering maze. 


O, little hands, crossed on the fair young breast, 
Ve are free from toil and sin ; 

And in God’s own paradise of rest 
Ye have entered safely in. 

O, little form! how their hearts will shrink 
To lay it beneath the sod ! 

Yet it is but another shining link 
To draw their souls to God! 





“NO OTHER GOD BUT ME.” 





“No other God but me,” my child, 
While traveling through earth’s mazy wild, 
So prone to wayside shrines art thou 
In adoration warm to bow ; 

So apt at “ broken cisterns’ ” brink 
To stoop in fond belief to drink, 

So fain thy weakness and thy need 
To lean upon a fellow “reed.” 

So speaks the voice of Him to me, 
Who dwelleth in eternity ; 

Who oft doth cast a tender eye 

To where my lowly path doth lie ; 
Who marks with patience infinite 
The wandering of my wayward feet, 
And with a Father’s heart doth yearn 
The weary prodigal’s return ! 

“No other God bet me, my child,” 
Whispers the Father’s accent mild ; 
I’ve heard it, when in grief I’ve lain, 
“ Steeped to the lips” in bitter pain ; 
T hear it, like a warning voice, 

As ’mid earth’s treasures I rejoice ; 
Clasping most closely to my breast 
One object dearer than the rest. 


O, Father, tender—infinite— 

I bow my spirit at thy feet! 

I own that thou the fountain art, 

Of all that doth enrich my heart ; 

Home, friends, and Jove—the golden crown 
Of all the gifts from heaven sent down ; 
O, Father, here I bend my knee, 

And own no other God but thee! 
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THE SLANDERER AND HIS VICTIM. 





OW often we have wished there were no 

slanderers in the world; how many pleas- 
ant dreams they destroy; how miserable they 
make us by instituting doubts of those we have 
been so happy in believing were good and true; 
and even though we know the slanderer’s charge 
to be without foundation, still it will haunt us 
and present its hideous face between us and 
the friend we loved and believed in. 

The slanderer is a most mischievous element 
in the world, causing disaster and ruin by vile 
whispers and secret machinations, silently 
working out his ends whose effects are sure, and 
certain, and prostrating as a blow from Death. 
The innocent go to sleep in fancied security 
upon their pillows, awaking to find that some 
power more cruel than the grave has been at 
work to quench the sun of their happiness, has 
sowed suspicion in the heart of the friend they 
best loved, and blighted the flowers of a radiant 
hope that had bloomed along their pathway, 
lending to their life such gladness, and fragrance, 
and beauty. 

The slanderer has various weapons with 
which to ply his trade. It is not by words 
alone that he accomplishes his foul deeds, but 
by the smirking smile, the upraised brow, the 
silent shrug of the shoulder. When one friend 
speaks approvingly of another, he shakes his 
head, may be, or looks away as if to avoid the 
subject, making no reply, and the friend begins 
to question as to what mean such signs; then 
the very reply of the slanderer that he “never 
wishes to speak to the detriment of any one,” 
implies that there is something evil to be spoken 
of; then with well-assumed conscientiousness 
he closes his lips firmly, refusing to utter an- 
other syllable, all of which, as he well knows, 
tends successfully toward deepening the im- 


pression he designed to make under his cunning. 


cover of a deprecatory and guileless countenance. 

A stranger takes up his abode in a town. 
Some one innocently inquires, “Do you know 
any thing of our new neighbor?” “I can find 
out very little,” replies the slanderer with his 
evasive tone and compressed lips, and adds, 
“but I have very little to say.” The impres- 
sion has dropped, silently as a leaf, and some 
wind will blow it about. Perchance the very 
reason that the new-comer is modest and reti- 
cent concerning himself and his own affairs 
affords the slanderer all the material necessary 
to weave into a conclusion that because he can 
learn nothing, what there is to be learned must 
be of an inferior quality. Pursuing the tenor 
of his way, the slanderer is the foremost one to 





initiate himself into the favor and confidence of 
the new-comer, and to poison his mind gradu- 
ally but surely in regard to those around, and 
who are to form his associates for the future. 

If the neighbor over the way has been kind 
to the stranger, the slanderer insinuates that 
state of things will not continue by remarking 
in a disparaging tone, that he “trusts it will 
always be the case.” If the neighbor has con- 
tributed from his abundance to the transient 
necessities of the one newly arrived in a strange 
place, the slanderer in his jealousy whispers of 
those who give expecting to receive again. 

The slanderer is uneasy when he hears a fel- 
low-mortal well-spoken of; and he rejoices in 
his heart when there is opportunity of listening 
to words of reproach against those who he 
knows in his inmost soul do not deserve them, 
but largely to the contrary. 

There is a wide difference in the personal 
bearing of these pests of communit;. Some, 
strange as it may seem, are gay and mirth-loving 
and innocent-appearing, and steal upon the 
senses imperceptibly with their cargo of mis- 
chief; others, more in conformity to their prac- 
tices, are unsocial, haughty, repellant, but they 
lose no time by this, for when they do speak 
their words have an effect; when they express 
their blighting opinion it falls like a breath from 
the frost king, leaving blackness behind it. 

“0,” said a young girl, shuddering as she 
contemplated one of the latter class, “how I 
should fear if S. were my enemy ”—foolishly 
supposing that as long as she refrained from 
doing any violence to this person’s feelings she 
would escape her calumny. Vain belief—the 
cold slanderer, watching silently like a spider 
upon her web, soon saw opportunity, and soon 
added another victim to her spoils, 

The slanderer waits not until he is provoked 
or has the shadow of an excuse for his attack. 
He assaults the inoffensive and unarmed. His 
most intimate friend is neither sacred nor safe 
from his aspersions ; he will turn from the smile 
of affection, from the embrace of confidence, 
and without remorse let fly the arrow that en- 
dangers, and fix the shaft that poisons and 
brings low. , 

In some cases, aware that his own character 
is faulty, he strives to invest others, and with- 
out one pillar of evidence to build upon, with 
the misdemeanors peculiar to himself. If he 
is guilty of immorality, he ascribes the same 
impure p oclivity to another; if he has taken 
possession of what is not his own, he is ready 
to accuse another of theft, and seems to ease 
his own conscience by assuming the frailty and 
the sin of those around him. 
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Very few, who have advanced a score of 
years in life, have escaped entirely the spleen 
of the slanderer. To some it has proved a 
benefit in teaching them to beware of the self- 
same sin, and the bitterness of their own expe- 
rience has caused them to have a care of how 
their speech may affect their fellows. 

But on the other hand, almost unknown to 
themselves let us charitably believe, many good 
Christian people in other respects, have fallen 
into the sin of slandering their neighbors and 
associates. Slander is defined as any thing 
uttered which tends to injure the reputation of 
an individual, whether false or true; for a fault 
needs not be published if it really exists, for if a 
fault be spoken of it seldom fails of an increase 
in size and form. With exceeding few lies the 
duty of exposing a fault unless the fault is tend- 
ing to the manifest injury of another’s person, 
property, or well-being generally; if confined 
to the single individual, injuring none but him- 
self, Ae is the one to be made aware of it, to be 
kindly reproved and induced to reform it if 
possible. 

To some the temptation to make a dispara- 
ging remark concerning the subject of conver- 
sation is well-nigh irresistible, almost, it would 
seem, a part of the nature implanted within 
them, and if one should take them aside and 
ask them for what reason they do this, they 
would be at a loss even in their secret mind for 
a reply; these, though working much wrong, 
are not guilty as he who, with his purpose 
known to himself, the result of envy, malice, or 
desired revenge, goes to work deliberately to 
pull down the fair reputation of a fellow-mortal. 

But the victims of successful slander, they 
who have been brought low by accusations— 
made not to their faces so that they could refute 
them or defend themselves—are placed in a 
more cruel position than the prisoner at the bar, 
who is allowed to speak or employ those instead 
who can speak in his defense. Often the vic- 
tim of the slanderer is ignorant of the nature 
of that which is laid to his charge, though pain- 
fully conscious that it is something tending to 
his present discomfiture, perchance to his final 
ruin. He is compelled to grope in a maze of 
uncertainty, for his accuser has a care not to be 
met face to face by the one whom he has de- 
famed, lest the light of truth reveal to the world 
his own villainy and corruption. 

During the present era of suicidal mania, 
how many victims of the slanderer, driven to 
desperation and despair, have sought to escape 
from the malaria of his breath beneath dark 
waters which roll, telling no, tale of the tragedy ; 
by the aid of narcotics which deaden the sense 





of mortal suffering; by the leaden messenger 
of death ; by quivering steel, whose icy thrust 
was delight compared to the pain of a life ca- 
lumniated and harassed by the remorseless ma- 
lignance of an unbridled tongue! 

It has been maintained, long and often, that 
woman is the worst enemy of her sex, and, in a 
large number of instances that we personally 
can bring to mind, this charge, alas! has been 
too true, though we must not overlook another 
fact, also, that there are noble examples of wo- 
men who have shielded a caluminated sister, 
and lifted her from the depths of shame and 
despair, infusing hope and activity into heart 
and hands that have enabied the unfortunate 
one at last to triumph over her own misfortunes 
and the animadversions of her foes. 

The state of youth and the gift of beauty 
form sufficient points of attack by some who 
possess neither of these, and who forget that 
they ever possessed the volatile spirits of the 
one, even if unamended by the graces of the 
other; and itis pitiable to see a woman, wrinkled 
and soured perhaps by various causes, seeking 
enviously to despoil a young and fair maiden 
of her pure and rightful heritage of innocence 
and mirth. The mischief that one such person 
can accomplish is fearful when we remember 
how slight a word will breed a nest of foul 
suspicions which will forever brood around and 
darken the air wherein the victim moves with 
a shadow on her brow and disquiet in her 
heart. This is not an idle picture of the imag- 
ination; we have seen it from its incipient 
stages to its culmination, and also how the 
slanderer went down to her grave unrespected 
and unmourned even by those to whose like 
appetites she had administered, in the mistaken 
belief that she was gaining renown for herself 
in the downfall of another younger and more 
defenseless. 

Distinct from the active slanderer is what 
might be termed the passive, who does almost 
as much mischief by listening and receiving, 
instead of speaking and shaming down the 
scandal that is brought to him. Though he 
may not repeat it, the one who bears the tale to 
him infers at least that it is not unpleasing, and 
thus his manner is a tacit encouragement of its 
further report. 

If we would lend our influence to the cause 
of right and justice, we can not halt at such a 
place as this, but must repel the advance of 
wrong promptly whenever we discover its ‘ap- 
proach, march up to the slanderer and demand 
of him his credentials and his proofs of what 
he presents to the gaping world. Were all who 
profess Christianity thus to challenge the vari- 
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ous evil elements of society, how soon would 
dawn the rosy era when the members of the 
vast human family would meet as children of 
one loving Father, and each one grow as re- 
sponsible and tender for the reputation of his 
kinsman as he is now for his own! 





A SOJOURN IN JAPAN. 


Il. 

E gradually established friendly relations 

between our Residence and the Yakonin 
quarter by means of trifling presents, such as 
sugar and coffee, to some sick persons, which 
were gratefully received. One afternoon, when 
I was the only person at home, the monban 
came to tell me that a deputation from the 
Yakonin quarter wished to see me, consisting 
of females who had been authorized by their 
husbands to present their thanks, and who at 
the same time expressed a desire to be allowed 
to inspect the interior of the house, as they had 
never seen any European furniture. I told him 
I should be happy to receive them, and pres- 
ently was heard the sound of a number of 
wooden shoes on the walk, followed by the 
appearance of a group of smiling faces at the 
foot of the steps leading into the veranda oppo- 
site the sitting-room. Among them were four 
married women, two grown-up girls, and chil- 
dren of various ages. 

The first could be distinguished by the sim- 
plicity of their attire, the absence of bright- 
colored materials or ornaments in their dresses ; 
their faces were not painted, but their teeth 
were stained as black as ebony, according to 
the Japanese idea of what is proper for a matron. 
The young girls, on the contrary, heighten the 
natural whiteness of their teeth by coloring 
their lips with carmine, and rouging their 
cheeks. They wear bright-colored sashes, and 
twist bands of scarlet crape through their hair. 
The children wear variegated robes or sashes; 
they have no head-dresses, and even have their 
heads shaved except a few locks, which, accord- 
ing to their sex, are either fastened up or 
allowed to float loosely. 

After the usual salutations and reverences, 
the spokeswomen—for two or three always spoke 
at the same time—made various complimentary 
speeches in Japanese, to which I replied in 
French, making signs to them to come in. I 
saw that they understood me, but were embar- 
rassed about something. At last, between words 
and gestures, I made out that they did not know 
whether they ought to take off their shoes in the 
garden, or wait until they were in the veranda. 





I decided for the latter, on which they all came 
up the steps, took off their clogs, and ranged 
them along the veranda; the women had on 
socks made of calico, with a division for the 
great toe, but the children ran gayly over the 
carpet in their bare feet. They first appeared 
struck with astonishment, followed by universal 
merriment, when they saw themselves reflectec 
from head to foot in the long pier glasses. 
While the children remained riveted to the spot 
with admiration of this new and striking spec- 
tacle, the mothers inquiied the meaning of the 
various pictures suspended round the room. I 
explained to them that they represented the 
Tycoon of Holland, with his wife and other 
members of the royal family, and they bowed 
respectfully before them, one girl timidly asking 
whether one of them was not a likeness of his 
Majesty’s groom; and I had some trouble in 
explaining to her that it was the custom for a 
prince to have his portrait taken standing besi@e 
his horse and holding the bridle himself. 

After carefully examining the easy-chairs and 
sofas, they came to me to inquire whether they 
were not intended for sitting on cross-legged, 
and when I showed them our way of using them 
they seemed to pity us very much for being 
obliged to sit in such an uncomfortable attitude, 
with our legs hanging down. My room, being 
the next, was soon invaded, and | can not 
attempt to describe the numerous objects which 
excited the curiosity of these Japanese daughters 
of Eve. They seemed most tempted by some 
military buttons bearing the Swiss federal cross, 
and I was obliged to give them a few, though I 
could not imagine what use they would make 
of them, as the clothes of the Japanese, both 
men and women, are invariably fastened by silk 
cords. They were much pleased with a present 
of some articles of French perfumery, but de- 
clined a bottle of eau de Cologne, as cambric 
handkerchiefs are unknown in Japan. It was 
to no purpose that 1 showed them some beauti- 
fully embroidered ones, as they assurea me 
that the humblest person would disdain to carry 
about her a piece of muslin which she had used 
to blow her nose. There is apparently no 
chance of our barbarous fashioa supplanting 
the use of the little squares of paper which 
they carry in a fold of their dress, or in a 
pocket in their sleeves, and throw away as soon 
as used. 

Our visitors also considered themselves to 
have a decided advantage over us in the sort of 
writing materials they use, consisting of a roll 
of mulberry paper, a stick of Indian ink, and 4 
pencil; they carry the former in their bosom, 
and the latter articles in a little case suspended 
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from their belts, along with a little tobacco- 
pouch and pipe. In order to regain their ad- 
miration I showed them a box furnished with 
pins, needles, and sewing cotton, and invited 
the Yakonin ladies to try them; they at once 
allowed their superiority over their own, which 


are not made by machinery; needle-work, in- 
deed, is not much practiced by Japanese wo- 
men ; its place in friendly meetings is filled by 
the pipe. I ended by giving the children some 
prints of Swiss landscapes and costumes, and 
showing the women an album of family photo- 
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graphs, which they examined 
interest. 


with touching | feeling of religious admiration if he is perform- 
ing a pilgrimage; but it is beyond their com- 

In the eyes of this people a traveler is an | prehension that any one should leave his home 
object of profound pity, on account of his ab- | and cross the ocean for merely worldly motives. 
sence from his friends and family—all, in fact, | They, therefore, supposed me to be the victim 


which makes life happy. To this is added a_ of political animosity, and that I was banished 
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from my native country, so that on my explain- 
ing to them that I was neither an exile nor a 
pilgrim, they regarded me with a mixture of 
astonishment and compassion. 


THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 


One of the attractions of our residence was 
the number of birds with which it was sur- 
rounded. A quantity of vegetable matter, as 
well as thousands of fish and mollusks, killed 
or stunned by the force of the waves, were 
daily washed to the foot of the terrace which 
bounded our garden next the sea. A crowd of 
birds, of various forms and plumage, assembled 
here at low water to seek food for themselves 
and their young, and with the return of the tide 
flocked back to their places of shelter, some in 
the spacious roof of our house, and others in the 
cedars of the garden, the sacred groves of Ben- 
ten, or the hills and marshes round Yokohama. 
I noticed among them the cosmopolitan sparrow, 
carrying on a noisy warfare against flies and 


other insects, and finding its reward in the 


stray grains which fell from the sacks of corn 
that were embarked in the neighborhood. There 
was a colony of pigeons in our roof, which had 
settled there no one knew how, and lived in a 
most independent state. The ravens are some- 
what different to those we are accustomed to 
see in Europe; they are smaller, and _ their 
croaking seems to form two distinct syllables— 
ka-wa kawa. The crows utter a plaintive cry 
like the human voice. The shrill notes of the 
eagle and hawk are to be heard, mingling with 
the roar of the waves and the harp-like sound 
of the wind sweeping through the cedars. Our 
feathered neighbors were very tame; the hawks 
often perched on the flagstaffs or on our roof, 
which probably served them as a store-house 
for their fish, and the crows and pigeons scarcely 
moved from our path when we walked through 
the garden. 

Besides these there were large flocks of gulls 
ahd sea-mews hovering round the vessels in the 
harbor, to pick up the refuse which is thrown 
overboard, and in the creeks which separated 
us from the village of Kanagawa, numbers of 
wild geese and ducks sheltered among the 
rushes, and at nightfall sought their homes in 
the canals of the distant rice-fields, I could 
see them describing geometrical figures in their 
flights, and perfectly silent, except now and 
then two prolonged cries, which sounded like 
the word of command given by a leader to rally 
his lagging troops. Among solitary birds there 
is none more picturesque than the heron, pa- 
tiently watching for his prey, with his eyes fixed 


on the limpid water, and his body balanced on | 








one leg, while the other is tucked under his 
wing, the dazzling whiteness of his plumage 
being shown by the background of rushes, and, 
perhaps, the branches of a weeping willow. The 
appearance of the crane, as it slowly descends 
from the upper air, is so impressive and majestic 
that the Japanese associate it with one of the 
demi-gods with which their mythology abounds. 
They imagine this divine personage resting on 
the back of a crane, or “ Tsuri,” and even give 
it the title of “Sama,” by which they address 
superior beings—“ O, Tsurisama,” his lordship 
the crane! The crane shares with the tortoise 
the honor of being the symbol of longevity and 
happiness. 

A large proportion of Japanese, living ou the 
shores of the bay, exist in a manner very sim- 
ilar to the birds which I have just described. 
While the fishermen spend whole days at a 
distance from land, floating in their frail skiffs, 
a swarm of women and children assemble on 
the shore. When the tide begins to ebb, they 
follow it as it retires, and heap their wicker 
baskets with the abundant harvest it supplies, 
consisting of edible sea-weeds, oysters, mussels, 
and shell-fish. The crabs are objects of lively 
pursuit; bamboo-sticks, furnished with iron 
hooks, are used to draw them from among the 
stones in which they take refuge ; they some- 
times came up the steps of the terrace, and as 
far as the foot of the veranda, and one evening 
I discovered a very fine one under the wash- 
stand in my bed-room; it was no easy matter 
to induce him to take his road home; namely, 
a trench in the garden leading to the sea. I 
used to carry on friendly conversations with the 
people on the shore; the children brought me 
the prettiest shells, and the women explained 
the culinary properties of the ugly little sea 
monsters which they picked up. This friendli- 
ness is a trait common to all the lower classes 
of Japanese ; often when I have been walking 
in the neighborhood of Nagasaki and Yoko- 
hama, the conntry people have invited me into 
their inclosures, showed me their flowers, and 
gathered the finest to make & bouquet for me; 
they always refused to accept money in return, 
and never allowed me to leave without offering 
me tea and rice-cakes in the house. 

The season which is most agreeable on the 
bay of Yeddo is Spring; from the top of one 
of the hills which surrounds it there is a view, 
extending as far as the foot of Fusi-yama, of 
wooded hills and cultivated valleys, intersected 
by rivers and gulfs, which in the distance look 
like lakes; villages are seen on their banks, 
half hidden among the trees, and farms sur- 
rounded by gardens scattered here and there 
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over the country. The precocity of the vegeta- 
tion in the rice-fields and on the cultivated hills, 
and the number of evergreen trees on all sides 
give a degree of sadness to the Japanese Spring ; 
and yet there is nowhere a more luxuriant flora. 
Tufts of flowers and brilliant leaves adorn the 
hedges and orchards around the villages ; camel- 


lias, grown to the height of our apple-trees; | 


cherries, plums, and peaches loaded with blos- 
soms of two colors, red and white, sometimes 
on the same branch, forgthe Japanese cultivate 
and graft these trees only with a view to their 
producing a variety of flowers, and do not care 
for the crop of fruit. The bamboos, which are 
frequently used to prop the young trees, often 
mingle their light foliage with thin rafts of 
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blossoms; but I prefer to see them growing in 
single groups, like sheaves of enormous reeds. 
Nothing has a more picturesque effect than 
their long, green polished stems and _ tufted 
crowns, surrounded by a multitude of smaller 
shoots and long waving leaves. Bamboo thick- 
ets are among the favorite studies of the Jap- 
anese artists, and they generally give animation 


| singing birds. 


to the picture by adding some of the living | 
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forms which haunt these leafy asylums—dragon- 
flies, small birds, butterflies, and, in lonely 
places, squirréls, and little red-faced brown 
monkeys. The roads are bordered with violets, 
but without any perfume, as is the case with 
most of the flowers; and it is remarkable that 
there are very few nightingales, larks, or other 
Perhaps it is the want of song 
and perfume, amid the luxuriance of animal and 
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vegetable life, that prevents one experiencing 
the sort of pleasure that is excited in the mind 
by the sight of a beautiful landscape at this 
season in Europe. 

The country here is almost over-cultivated ; 
with the exception of the forests and plantations 


which Government insists upon being main- 


tained, every spot is occupied by agriculture. 
As a specimen, I will describe the aspect of one 
of the valleys near the Bay of Yeddo in the 
month of April. On the skirts of the woods are 
large fields of buckwheat in full flower ; a little 
further, wheat and barley, which had been sowed 
in November, nearly ripe for cutting. The Jap- 
anese sow Corn as we plant potatoes, in regular 
rows separated by furrows, in which they raise 
a crop of beans, which shoot up when the corn 
is reaped. In another direction, and looking 
like a field of wheat in the blade, there was a 
large extent of millet which would be ripe in 
September—it is preferred to wheat by the na- 
tives; they grind and use it for cakes and por- 
ridge. On a neighboring table-land, a country- 
man was preparing the ground by means of a 
small plow, drawn by a single horse, for sowing 
grains of cotton, which in September or Octo- 
ber would each produce a plant two or three feet 
high bearing about twenty ripe pods. He was 
followed by some storks and cranes, who gravely 
plunged their long beaks into the furrow, and 
pecked up the grubs as they were turned up by 
the plow. The lower part of the valley is de- 
voted to rice plantations ; about a month pre- 
vious they had been put under water by open- 
ing the sluices of the canal. When in this con- 
dition the soil is turned up by the plow, and 
trampled under the feet of the buffaloes and la- 
borers ; the latter up to their knees in the ooze, 
and breaking the obstinate clods with spades. 

In rice cultivation, when the earth has been 
reduced to a sort of liquid paste, men and 
women proceed step by step along the surround- 
ing bank, throwing handfuls of grain into the 
beds which are to aet as nurseries, and which 
are then harrowed in order to make them level, 
and to bury the seed. After a time the water is 
drawn off, and the young plants which are grow- 
ing in a close mass are pulled up by the roots, 
and carefully transplanted at regular intervals, 
into other beds, where they are left to grow and 
ripen till the month of October, at which time 
the crop is ready for the sickle. 

In order to protect the ripening grain from 


the birds which come in flocks to devour it, dif- | 
ferent kinds of scarecrows are placed here and | 


there ; but they do not succeed in frightening 
the birds effectually ; so, in addition, a sort of 


network of straw plaits is stretched across the | 


field, fastened to poles, and covered with a num- 
ber of movable tails. These are kept in motion 
by a little boy, who has a cord which he pulls 
like a bell-rope ; and when the bank of the rice- 
field is not high enough to afford him a conven- 
| ient position, he is perched on a seat rai8ed on 
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a little roof 


| four bamboos, and sheltered by 
made of rushes. 

| Japan produces several kinds of rice; the 
| best is grown in the plains. The irrigation of 
| the hills involves the formation of reservoirs at 
| the top, and a number of canals to direct the 
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water to the various terraces on which the rice- 
fields are formed. The Japanese have from time 
immemorial practiced the succession of crops. 
Every rice-field is sown with wheat or millet 
every alternate Autumn, but they never allow 
land to lie fallow. The tea-shrub is not much 
cultivated in this district; it is to be seen occa- 
sionally in favorable aspects, but the real tea 
district is some degrees further north. The pro- 


duction of silk is not much attended to, for want | 


of room for the cultivation of the mulberry. To 
sum up, it seemed to me that the surrounding 
population, and, in fact, all the inhabitants of 
the southern coast of Nippon, leave the produc- 
tion of the most important articles of trade— 
such as tea, silk, and cotton—to those in the in- 
terior, while they devote themselves either to 
fishing and navigation on the one hand, or to 
agriculture and horticulture on the other, united 


to the manufacture of articles made of straw, 


hemp, bamboos, and rushes. 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 

In going from Benten to the country it is not 
necessary to pass through the Japanese town, as 
a wide causeway has been constructed on piles 
near the river, overlooking the low streets and 
marshes of Yokohama, inhabited only by some 
poor work-people, and protected by a military 
guard-house and a custom-house station. Here 
a fine wooden bridge, raised on pillars high 
enough to allow sailing-boats to pass under, 
crosses the river and joins the causeway on the 





left bank, following which toward the north-east, | 
we come to the great road of Kanagawa, and, | 
toward the south-west, to the country roads | 


leading to the Mississippi Bay. We noticed 


many detached houses near the main road, and | 


even some opening on the village streets, quite 
open on all sides; their inhabitants, in order to 
produce a current of air, draw back the sliding 
frames which inclose their dwellings, and so 
leave them exposed from one end to the other 
to the view of the passers-by. Under these 
circumstances, it is easy to form an idea of their 
domestic life. The conventional division of 
classes among the Japanese is not founded upon 
an essential difference of race or manner of life. 
From the governor of Kanagawa’s residence on 





the top of a hill I have had several opportuni | 


ties of overlooking, on one side, a block of 
buildings appropriated to Yakonin families, anil 


on the other, a group of houses and cottages | 


belonging to artisans and field laborers, and I 
observed that the same habits and manner of 
living prevailed inside the inclosed yards which 
separate the military quarters, as in the public 
space in front of the plebeian dwellings. Sub- 
sequently, on associating with high government 


functionaries, I was confirmed in the opinion 
that the same general features pervade the do- 
mestic manners of the whole central population 
of the empire—that is to say, of the three large 
islands, Kiusiu, Sikok, and Nippon. 

The Japanese are of middle height, much 
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smaller than the people of the German races, 
but not unlike the inhabitants of Spain and the 
south of France in figure. There is a greater 
disparity in the relative height of the men and 
women than among the European races. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Mohnike, an old Dutch physician 
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at Nagasaki, the average height of the men is 
five feet one or two inches—French measure- 
ment—and of the women, four feet two or three 
inches. The Japanese, without being abso- 
lutely ill-proportioned, have generally large 
heads, rather sunk between their shoulders, 
wide chests and hips; their legs are slender, 
and their hands and feet small, generally well 
shaped. The outline of their heads, seen from 
the front, often presents the geometrical figure 
of the trapezium rather than the oval. I have 
often noticed that the cavities of the eyes being 
somewhat shallow, and the nose a little flat- 
tened, the eyes have a more staring look than 
those of Europeans. Still, somehow, their gen- 
eral appearance is not of the same type as that 
of the Chinese Mongolian ; the head is thicker, 
and the face longer and more regular in its feat- 
ures. To me they appear to resemble most the 
natives of the Sunda Islands. 

According to Dr. Mohnike, the head of the 
Japanese is of the Turanian type. Their hair 
is, without exception, smooth, thick, and as 
black as ebony; that of the women is not so 
long as among the Europeans and Malays. 
The Japanese have beards which they shave at 
least every other day; the color of their skin 
varies according to the different grades of so- 
ciety, from the tawny or copper-color of the in- 
habitants of the interior of Java, to the dull 
white or sun-burnt shade of those of the south 
of Europe. The prevailing shade is an olive 
brown, but never the yellow tint of the Chinese 
complexion. Unlike Europeans, their faces and 
hands are generally of a lighter shade than the 
rest of their bodies. Among the children of both 
sexes, one sees the same rosy cheeks which 
among ourselves are considered the indications 
of health. The women have clearer complex- 
ions than the men, and among the higher and 
even the middle classes many are perfectly 
white ; a dead white is looked upon as the most 


aristocratic tint. Both men and women have 


black eyes and sound white teeth, regular and | 


somewhat prominent. It is the custom for mar- 
ried women to blacken them. 

The variety of physiognomy and expression 
that one sees among the Japanese, is, I think, 
the result of a freer and more spontaneous in- 
tellectual development than is to be met with in 
the other Asiatic nations. The Japanese na- 
tional dress is the “kirimon,” a kind of dress- 
ing-gown, made a little longer and fuller for men 
than for women; the former fasten it across by 
means of a silk sash or narrow scarf, and the 
latter wear a wide piece of stuff, fastened in an 
odd-looking knot at the back. The Japanese 
bathe daily, they wear no under-lizen, but the 





women have chemises made of red silk crépe. 
In Summer the peasants, fishermen, artisans, 
and coolies, go about their business almost 
naked, and their wives wear only a short petti- 
coat round the waist. In rainy seasons they 
protect themselves by cloaks made of straw or 
oiled paper, and hats of bamboo bark, the shape 
of bucklers, like those of the Javanese. In 
Winter the common men wear a close-fitting 
jacket and trousers made of blue cotton, under 
the kirimon, and the women wear wadded man- 
tles. ; 

The dress of the yarious classes differs only 
in the materials of which it is composed; the 
nobility alone have the right to wear silk, but 
they only attire themselves richly to go to court 
or to pay visits of ceremony. Government 
officers wear full trousers, and instead of the 
kirimon, a short garment with wide sleeves, and 
not elegant in shape. Every one is shod in the 
same way, with sandals of plaited straw, and 
socks of cloth or cotton, or wooden clogs fast- 
ened by a string. When the roads are muddy 
they wear a mere wooden sole raised on two 
pegs, and all on entering a house take off 
their sandals or clogs and leave them on the 
threshold. The floors are always covered with 
mats made of rice straw carefully plaited; they 
are all of the same size, six feet three inches 
long by three feet two inches wide and four 
inches thick, and are used as a current measure; 
there is consequently no difficulty in suiting 
them to the different rooms, which can also be 
modified at pleasure by means of the sliding 
partitions which the Japanese use to divide their 
apartments. 

The mat supplies the want of other furniture; 
it is the bed on which the Japanese passes the 
night, wrapped in a large wadded covering, and 
his head resting on a stuffed wooden socket; it 
serves as a table-cloth on which to spread the 
porcelain and lacquered vessels which he uses 
at meals; it is the carpet which his barefooted 
children tread on, and the divan where, squat- 
ting on his heels, he invites his friends to seat 
themselves and enjoy a prolonged gossip, while 
sipping a decoction of tea unmixed with any 
other ingredient, and puffing tobacco in lilipu- 
tian pipes. In the inns we see what is called 
in Java a “bali-bali,” a kind of table, raised 
only a foot from the ground and coverea with 
mats; on it the traveler sits, eats, drinks, or 
takes his siesta. 

The dwelling of the Japanese is adapted 
every hour only to the needs of the hour, and 
retains for the time no traces of its uses at 
other periods. All that is poetical about it is 
owing to its harmony with the outer world for 
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heat they close the house so com- 
pletely with hangings and screens 
that it seems like a dark cavern. 
This way of looking on existence 
as a mere succession of days, 
hours, and years—of living en- 
tirely under the influence of the 
present—gives a simple vivacity 
to all their enjoyments, a charac- 
ter of fatality to their sufferings, 
and of triviality to death which 
excludes repining. The children 
are the greatest gainers by this 
mode of life; and those travelers 
who state that Japanese children 
never cry, have only been guilty 
of a slight exaggeration of the 
real fact. 

The Japanese are strict mo- 
nogamists ; the women marry 
very young, and preserve their 
childish character long after, their 
infants taking the place formerly 
occupied by their dolls. Custom, 
however, does not allow them to 
bring up their nurslings too deli- 
cately, and they make them hardy 
by exposing them daily to the air, 
and even to the mid-day sun, 
bare-headed. The countrywomen 
are often to be seen at work 
with an infant fastened on their 
back, between the chemise and 
kirimon. At home they let them 
creep and roll about on the mats, 
as there is no furniture for them 
to hurt themselves against, and 
nothing that they can overturn or 
break. Their companions are 
domestic animals, little poodle 
dogs with fat, round bodies and 
short legs, and a species of cat, 
with white fur, marked with yel- 
low and black spots, very play- 
ful, but very bad mousers; like 
those at Java, these cats have no 


JAPANESE PEASANT IN WINTER COSTUME. tails 


the time being. 


Thus, at the approach of night | 


Every family that can afford it possesses an 


they close the windows and draw the partitions | aquarium, stocked with gold, silver, and red 


which form the sleeping-places, and light a large 
lamp in a sort of cage covered with oiled 
paper, which diffuses a subdued light like that 
of the heavenly luminaries. But with daylight 
all that forms the arrangements for repose is 
carried away; the sashes are withdrawn, and 
the house swept from end to end; the morning 
air circulates through it, and the sun gilds the 
mats in broad streaks. During the afternoon 








| fish; some of the latter round as a ball, others 


with long and wide tails, or webbed fins, which 
act as rudders. They also make pretty cages 
of bamboo bark, on the model of the most 
elegant dwellings, in which, on a bed of flowers, 
they confine butterflies, or large grasshoppers, 
whose monotonous noise pleases them continu- 
ally. Such are the surroundings among which 
the Japanese child grows up. The paternal 
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residence is little more than a place of shelter; 
its parents do not interfere in its games or 
amusements; its education consists in shout- 
ing in chorus the “irova,” and other reading 
exercises, and in drawing with Indian ink, first 
the letters of the alphabet, and afterward words 
and phrases ; there is no coercion used, and yet 
the whole adult population of both sexes can 
read, write, and calculate. On the whole, the 
Japanese educational system is not to be de- 
spised. 





THE IMMIGRANT’S STORY. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
JOYS AND SORROWS, 


HE few months which intervened between 

Esmond’s departure, and the time set for 
the wedding, rolled swiftly away. Bright and 
blissful were the hours, and undarkened by a 
single shadow. It is true that it gave me pain 
to think of parting from my kind, good father, 
but he promised to visit me often in my new 
home, and I already anticipated the time when 
he should come to live with me. 

“One’s wedding day,” said my father to me 
one day just previous to my marriage, “should 
be the happiest of their life,” and accordingly 
nothing was left undone that his purse could 
afford to make mine brilliant and delightful. 

The new home to which my husband took 
me was in the southern part of Germany. It 
was very unlike the one I had left, for it was an 
inland town, and the surrounding scenery was 
far from being as grand and imposing ; but the 
city itself was not less beautiful, and the home 
which Esmond had prepared for us was all that 
the most fastidious could have desired. Con- 
stance was now out of school, living with her 
parents in a mansion not far from ours, and 
with her so near, with a frequent visit from my 
father, and with the best and noblest husband 
in the world, I should be very happy, I thought. 
And surely no one could ask for more happiness 
than we enjoyed during the first few years of 
our married life. No husband could be kinder 
than mine, I thought, and no children lovelier 
than the two which God had given tous. But 
this bright dream was not always to last. In 
the course of time things arose which occa- 
sioned hard thoughts and feelings between us. 
I had seldom, when at home, had my patience 
taxed, or had occasion to bend my will to an- 
other; and now, when my husband seemed to 
me to be unreasonable, I would sometimes lose 
my patience. It was a long time before I said 
any thing about this to any one, but one Sum- 
mer, when home on a visit, I determined before 





leaving to open my heart to my father and seek 
his advice. It so happened that a convenient 
opportunity soon presented itself, and I told 
him all. He listened kindly to my story, and 
when I had finished he said, “ I am truly grieved 
to hear of this, Gertrude, for I had supposed 
you were living very happily. Are you quite 
sure that you, too, have never been unyielding 
and unreasonable ?” 

“TI don’t know,” I said. 
meant to be.” ; 

“T presume not, my dear,” he returned, “but 
it is such an easy matter to be mistaken. The 
heart, as saith the Scriptures, is ‘deceitful above 
all things,’ and very few of us understand our- 
selves as we ought. You will not take offense 
if I talk very plainly, will you, daughter ?” 

I assured him that I would not, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

“T have sometimes feared that I was not 
faithful in the performance of my duty to you in 
the early part of your life. You were, as you 
know, left motherless, and the tenderness which 
I felt for you prevented me oftentimes from 
reproving you when it had been better for you 
if I had been less indulgent. When I discov- 
ered that you had inherited something of the 
high spirit possessed by your mother’s poor, 
unfortunate brother Bertrand, I should have 
seen that it was early and thoroughly subdued. 
But I fear that my love for you has made me 
blind to my duty. If so, may God forgive me!” 

“Why, father,” I said, “you talk as if the 
whole blame in this trouble between Esmond 
and myself rested upon me.” 

“No; I did not mean that; but in order to 
cure a wound it is sometimes necessary to probe 
it. And I ‘vould have you look thoroughly into 
this matter, and find where the fault really lies. 
You love your husband and desire peace?” 

“T do,” I said, “above all things.” 

“And if you found that any share of the 
blame was yours, would be willing to admit it, 
and would strive not to err in the same way 
again ?” 

“TI should,” I replied. 

“Let me say, then, my dear child, that I fear 
you, too, have been unyielding, and have too 
frequently given way to your angry passions, 
and that this is, in part at least, the cause of the 
trouble between you. But you now know your 
fault, and I trust will try to remedy it. You 
have been a good, affectionate daughter, and I 
am confident will make equally as good a wife, 
if you will strive to bear in mind the caution I 
have given you. Remember that ‘he who ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’ 
Whatever Esmond’s faults may be you can aim 
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to do right, and so bear an approving conscience, 
and rest assured that the surest way to win him 
from his errors is a kind and patient forbearance 
on your part.” 

“ But, father, I have in the past tried to do 
right, and yet we have not been happy.” 

“Have you ever sought strength from on 
high to aid you in this matter, my daughter ?” 

“No, I have not, father.” 

“Then let me counsel you to seek it at once. 
Here is another duty in which I fear I have 
been also too remiss. I should long ago have 
led you to ‘Him who is an ever-present help in 
time of trouble.’ But his gracious invitations 
to ‘come unto him’ are never withdrawn, and 
if you will but go to him he will surely bless 
you.” 

And thus the conversation continued for some 
time, but when it was finally finished, and I was 
left alone, I thought “how easy it would be to 
do right, if I could always be with my father, 
he is so kind, and wise, and loving,” and for a 
moment I wished I had never left his home for 
another, But it was only for a moment, and 
then I began to reflect upon what he had been 
saying. “Is it true,” I thought, “that so much 
of the fault is mine as his words seemed to 
imply? If so it shall be so no longer. Never 
again shall Esmond have occasion to find fault 
with my temper, if it is in my power to prevent 
it. But if I can not prevent it shall I seek that 
aid from above which my father so warmly 
urges?” And for a moment I was almost drawn 
to kneel as in childhood, and ask God to forgive 
my past, and to guide me in the future. But I 
hesitated, and finally said, “If I am again so 
drawn, and feel the need of this assistance, then 
will I seek it.” I was waiting for a more con- 
venient season, and so allowed the golden hour 
to pass which, improved, had saved me from 
the terrible future. For, had I then, when my 
heart was tender, and when God seemed so 
near, and so willing to bless, given my heart to 
him, and afterward habitually sought his aid 
when temptations arose, all would have been well. 

But I went forward in my own strength as in 
the past. The next morning, when I bade my 
father good-by, and stepped into the carriage 
which was to take me and my two little ones 
back to our home, I felt very confident that I 
was going to succeed in keeping the new reso- 
lutions which I had formed. 

When we reached home my husband gave 
me a warm and cordial greeting, which I re- 
turned with heartfelt joy. I did not tell him 
of the resolutions which I had been forming, 
but I intended at once to put them into practice. 
And I almost longed, in the weeks that followed, 





for some trial of my patience to occur so that I 
could test their strength. But for a long time I 
waited in vain. Never did peace and harmony 
exist for so long a time in our family as at this 
period. 

In the course of time, however, difficulties 
arose calling for the exercise of my newly ac- 
quired power. Sometimes I could resist the 
temptation to yield to my angry passions with a 
success that fairly surprised myself. At other 
times I would fail, and was almost ready to 
give up in despair the thought of ever being 
able to gain the control of my temper. I had 
not done so in youth, I thought, and I certainly 
could not expect to now. Yet I continued to 
hope that a determined will would, in time, 
accomplish something. 

I sometimes think that if my husband could 
have known how much I had to contend with, 
how earnestly I was striving to overcome a 
naturally high spirit, together with the faults of 
my early training, or rather want of training, 
he would have been more patient with me at 
this time. But he did not seem to, and I never 
explained it to him, as I now sometimes wish I 
haddone. , 

One day at this period of my life the children 
were not well, and had been unusually cross and 
troublesome all day. I had had my patience 
severely taxed, and before night had become 
exceedingly weary and nervous. 

It so happened that Esmond on this day had 
also been greatly tried with numberless vexa- 
tions in his business ; and besides, through the 
villainy of a partner, had met with some serious 
losses ; and these things were not calculated to 
put him in an amiable mood. Soon after he 
came home at night he began to find fault with 
something I had been doing. I bore it patiently 
at first, but after a little both of us became 
angry, when Esmond said something that was 
so harsh and aggravating, that I lost all control 
of myself, and struck him in the face. Ina 
moment after I would have given worlds if I 
could have recalled the act. He did not speak, 
but stood looking at me like one who could not 
credit his senses. At length he broke the si- 
lence. “Gertrude,” said he, in a tone in which 
he had never addressed me before, “I can en- 
dure this no longer. I can not have my chil- 
dren brought up under the influence of such ex- 
amples as this, and we must separate.” 

He said no more, and I knew from his man- 
ner that nothing I could say would avail me any 
thing. I had sealed my destiny. I felt that my 
sun of earthly happiness was set forever. And 
so it indeed proved. In a few days I was back 
at my father’s house, and in the settlement 
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which followed, it was too easily shown that my 
temper, uncontrollable as it was, unfitted me for 
the care of children, as well as the performance 
of other important duties. 

I had not realized the extent of my loss till 
this hour. I was never again to have the privi- 
lege of folding to my heart the two little ones 
who were dearer to me than my own life, and 
never again to hear their sweet voices. as they 
lisped the name of mother, or made my heart 
joyous with their childish prattle. They would 
be brought up by strangers, perhaps, and taught 
to cherish no affectionate remembrances of their 
own mother, who still loved them so dearly. 
My husband, with whom I had spent so many 
blissful hours, and whom I still loved, though I 
thought he had been hasty and unjust with me, 
would never again call me to his side; and sad- 
der than all things else, was the thought that I 
was cast back in disgrace upon the hands of my 
poor father, who was now in the decline of life. 
I had formerly rejoiced in the thought that it 
was in my power to make his life bright and 
peaceful as age advanced, and now to bring him 
only grief was more than I could endure. 

In the days that followed I have no recollec- 
tion of what passed, for I sank under the weight 
of my grief, and was for a long time delirious. 
When I again became conscious, my father was 
bending kindly over me, together with the serv- 
ants who had ministered to my wants from in- 
fancy, and my first thought was that I was still 
a child. But suddenly the truth flashed through 
my mind, and in a few moments I was again de- 
lirious. After a few days, however, I recovered 
my reason and began to nerve myself to endure 
the joyless life which was henceforth to be mine. 

From my father I received naught but un- 
wearied kindness, while I was looked upon by 
the servants as one who had been most unjustly 
treated. Each seemed striving, by increased 
kindness and Gevotion, to make me forget as far 
as possible my great misfortune. I was most 
grateful for this kindness, and strove in every 
way to manifest my appreciation of it; but for 
me there was no forgetfulness, no joy. 

One day, when I had so far recovered from 
my illness as to be able to walk about the house, 
I went to the bay window, which with me had 
always been a favorite spot, in the hope of see- 
ing something that, to some extent at least, 
would help to disperse the gloom that rested 
upon my mind. 

But as I cast my weary eyes over the bright 
scene without, it served only to remind me of 
the happy, innocent days of my childhood, and 
to make me sadder, if possible, than before. 
Moreover, it was the same place where, a few 





months before, my father had so earnestly 
striven to lead me to the Savior. If I had then 
sought Divine aid, I thought, I should have 
been able to resist the temptations which sub- 
sequently came, and to which, without it, I had 
yielded. But I had not, and there was now no 
hope of earthly happiness for me, and it seemed 
as if God would not now listen to my petitions 
for pardon and peace if I should go to him. 

A book, which had the appearance of having 
been much used, and which I recognized as my 
father’s Bible, lay in the window near where I 
sat. It was the one from which he daily read, 
and I had often observed the sweet, heavenly 
expression of his face as he arose from a pe- 
rusal of it, and knew that it betokened the peace 
and serenity of his soul. As I took it up, I felt 
a new and intense desire to drink in the same 
way from that fountain of peace and joy. But 
my heart again sank within me at thought of 
my unworthiness. I felt that in God’s sight I 
was the chief of sinners, and I dared hope for 
nothing but his frowns. And a feeling akin to 
despair began to settle down upon my heart. 
With this feeling I opened the book, and on the 
page to which I opened a leaf was turned down 
to the following verse: “ Ccme unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

In an instant my soul was melted. I felt that 
it was indeed the voice of God speaking to me, 
and that there was, even now, hope of rest and 
peace. A sweet sense of God’s infinite love 
and compassion filled my heart, and I obeyed 
the uncontrollable impulse I felt to kneel down 
and pour out my soul to him in prayer. 

All the contrition that I felt for the errors of 
my past life, all the boundless love and gratitude 
that welled up out of my heart to Him for this 
blessed assurance of his never-failing love, I 
tried to express in this prayer. And I felt that 
it vas heard znd accepted, for, when I arose, 
that “peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing ” filled my soul, and I knew that, what- 
ever might be before me in the future, I now 
had one unfailing source of light and joy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNEXPECTED CHANGES, 


About three years after my return to my fa- 
ther’s house, I began to notice a depressiun of 
spirits unusual in him, and, although he said 
nothing as to its cause, and tried to appear 
cheerful in my presence, I could not be biind to 
the fact that something weighed heavily upon 
his mind. 

I longed to know the cause, but did not like 
to question him. One day when he returned 
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from business, I met him in the hall, as was my 
custom, when he asked me to go with him to 
the hibrary, for he had something he wished to 
say tome. I led the way, and wheeied his easy- 
chair into a comfortable and pleasant corner, 
and when we were seated, he said: 

“You have, perhaps, observed, Gertrude, that 
| have not of late enjoyed my usual peace of 
mind.” 

“ Yes, father,” I replied, “and I have desired 
to know the cause so that I might do something 
to cheer and comfort you. But I have thought 
that if it was any thing you wished me to know, 
you would speak of it of your own accord.” 

“TI should have explained it to you before, but 
I did not wish to give you needless pain. I 
have been hoping that the gathering storm 
would pass over, but to-day I am convinced 
that my worst apprehensions are to be realized. 
A train of causes, which it would be unnecessary 
for me to explain, have brought my affairs into a 
state which must inevitably end in ruin. My 
goods, without doubt, will soon be in the hands 
of my creditors. I hope to retain this our home, 
but I am not confident that I shall be able to do 
so, for I shall cancel every debt if it requires 
the last penny: and I hope, my daughter, you 
will prepare yourself for the worst.” 

“O, is that all, father?” I exclaimed, feeling a 
sense of relief at what he said; for in my anx- 
iety in the few days past I had imagined deeper 
sorrows. 

“All! my child,” he repeated. “Is not the 
loss of my goods, and, without doubt, this home, 
where we have lived so long and around which 
cluster so many delightful and sacred associa- 
tions, enough !” 

“ Do not, my dear father, misunderstand me. 
I do not undervalue these things, but I have 
had much anxiety about you of late, and have 
sometimes feared that your health was failing, 
and that the time was approaching when I was 
to luse you, my best and only earthly friend, and 
I was rejoiced to find that it was only the loss 
of your wealth. If the worst comes, and we 
lose all, even to this home, we could still be 
happy, for we should have each other left; 
and you know not how gladly I should improve 
such an opportunity to prove to you the grati- 
tude I feel for the kindness you have ever Jav- 
ished upon me, especially in my hour of need. 
Indeed, I believe nothing could make me hap- 
pier than to labor for you. I have health and 
strength, and there are many ways in which a 
person with the education which you gave me 
could earn more than enough to supply our 
needs.” 

“ But, my child, have you considered what it 





would be to leave this home where you were 
born, and to give up the ease and luxuries to 
which you have been accustomed from infancy, 
and to toil for the means of subsistence ?” 

“T should not grieve for these things, father, 
except for your sake. You know I have long 
since ceased to look for happiness in this life, 
save what I find in your society, and in the per- 
formance of my duties to my fellow-beings and 
to God. In fact, I have sometimes thought that 
if I had something to do I should be happier, 
for it would help to draw my mind away from 
my sorrows.” 

It was late before he retired that night, but 
when he did so, I had the inexpressible pleas- 
ure of seeing him look happier and appear more 
like himself than he had done for weeks ; and I 
was very thankful for having been able to lighten 
his heart, and felt that in so doing I had light- 
ened my own. 

But when I came to sit down in my own room 
alone and contemplate the probable future—the 
loss of my beautiful home, and the relinquish- 
ment of the pleasures and privileges to which I 
had so long been accustomed—the bitter, re- 
gretful tears, in spite of me, would flow. But I 
dried them as quickly as possible, for this ca- 
lamity, I thought, for my father’s sake, must be 
bravely endured ; and I began as well as I could 
to lay my plans for the future. 

In a few days we should, without doubt, be 
without food or shelter, and I must act at once, 
for my father was too far advanced in life to be- 
gin business anew, even if he had the means, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HEAVEN. 





HEAVEN, to me, is not the song 
Saints are ever singing ; 

Not the holy bells of peace, 
Ever, ever swinging. 


Not the street of glistening gold, 
Not the flowing river, 

Not the swaying of the palm, 
Not the harp-string’s quiver. 


Not the many mansions fair, 
Though of Christ’s preparing ; 

Not the joy eye hath not seen 
Which the saints are sharing. 


Not the thought that all the wants 
The heart is ever knowing 

May at once be satisfied 
From the fountain flowing. 

Not the dreams that fill the mind, 
Not the golden: story— 

But to see thy blessed face, 
Jesus—that is glory. 
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BISMARCK, 


THE BISMARCK FAMILY.* 


HE name of Count Bismarck will always 

be identified in history with one of the 

most decisive and fruitful wars of the many 
which have already distinguished our century. 
And, turning prophet for the nonce, we ques- 
tion whether in the remaining three decades 
there will be a briefer campaign, in which an 
equally large number of combatants shall be 
engaged, than the one which terminated at K6- 
niggratz on the 3d of July, 1866, and im one day 
gave the Black Eagle of Prussia sway over the 
Guelphic kingdom of Hanover, which had stood 
a thousand years ; over the Electorate of Hess, 
the Duchy of Nassau, the Duchies of the Elbe, 
and the old imperial city of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; which destroyed the predominance of 





* Das Buch uom Grafen Bismarck. Von George Hesekiel. 





Zwei Abtheilungen; mit Illustrationen von Diezf Grimm und 
Pietsch. Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. 1869. | 
Vou. XX X.—-8 


Austria in Germany, and sent her to attend to 
her Slavonic peoples ; which made Prussia the ab- 
solute leader of Germany ; and, withal, raised the 
most abused man in Europe, Count Bismarck, to 
a higher pinnacle of popularity than is now en- 
joyed by any subject, or even by any sovereign. 

Bismarck, in his character of Prime Minister, 
cast all his influence in favor of a war with 
Austria. His Prussian fellow-citizens saw this, 
knew it well, and throughout the country peace- 
meetings were held, when strong resolutions 
were passed, urging the King to discontinue 
his equipments, dismiss his Premier, and meet 
his Austrian rival at least half-way with a 
friendly hand. The masses fully believed that, 
in case of war, they would get badly worsted by 
the Austrians, and this no doubt had its influ- 
ence on their disinclination to fight; for they 
no more than any other people have yet attained 
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that height of national virtue which prompts 
them to disapprove of a conflict out of which 
they are quite sure of coming off victors. But 
Bismarck had long been getting the sinews of 
war ready, kept well posted on Austria’s un- 
readiness for immediate action, and was confi- 
dent of the most brilliant results long before a 
blow was struck. 

King Frederic William IV must have had 
severe mental struggles for months previous to 
the stiff ultimatum which he sent down to Vi- 
enna; for, as M. Guizot clearly proves in his 
late article in the Revue des deux Mondes, he 
was, and still is, a man ardently inclined to 
peace; he is so by nature, and would make any 
reasonable sacrifice for the sake of satisfying 
his pacific disposition. President Lincoln was 
never more immoderately importuned to dis- 
place Grant at Pittsburg Landing, and even at 
Vicksburg, than was the Prussian King to dis- 
miss his daring and exacting Minister. Fred- 
eric William IV was in a dilemma between the 
popular clamor against Bismarck and the lau- 
dable wish to elevate his kingdom to leadership 
in Germany, and, therefore, to Protestant lead- 
ership on the Continent. He chose the latter, 
the iron die was cast, and Prussia won. When 
the war was over, and Bismarck’s name was on 





every tongue, he had no thanks to return to the 
applauding masses. On the welcome of the 
soldiers to Berlin, with their Kéniggratz laurels 
fresh on their brow, a multitude of citizens sur- 
rounded the Prime Minister’s house, and, quite 
Americanly, insisted on his making “a speech,” 
beslavering him meanwhile with ejaculations of 
praise. But he kept his seat, gave a nervous 
twitch or two with his lips, as his manner is, 
continued smoking his cigar, and said substan- 
tially in his_blunt style, “I shall not see them; 
they would have pulled down my house if I had 
lost. No thanks for their praise!” 

It was then, after the return of peace, a grave 
question whether Bismarck could maintain him- 
self, whether he could prove himself to be one 
of those men who are as able to occupy as they 
are to attain a higher position. But all mis- 
givings on this point have long since ceased, for 
he has shown himself as capable of reaping the 
fruits of victory as he was to organize and 
achieve it. We need only mention, in proof 
of this, his dealing with the Luxemburg ques- 
tion. Hence, as might be expected, the popu- 
lar curiosity to know his antecedents has been 
increasing ever since the close of the war, and, 
until the appearance of Mr. Hesekiel’s Book 
about Count Bismarck, nothing had been done 
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to gratify it. This writer had previously been 
known as a fair novelist, but has now proved 
himself to be a good biographer, just such a 
one as you like to read but not to de, a veritable 
hero-worshiper, a literary toady, in a word, a 
German Boswell—as near an approach to his 
prototype of the eighteenth century as Germany 
and the nineteenth century have been able to 
produce. But truthfulness, it must be remem- 
bered, is a Boswellian virtue, whatever vices 
there may be besides, and hence we shall follow 
Mr. Hesekiel’s guidance without any hesitation. 
We do this with all the more confidence be- 
cause the Count has himself acknowledged the 
reliability of his Boswell’s narrative, which, by 
the way, betrays throughout complete access to 
family records and traditions, and, what is more, 
to a goodly share of what every body does not 





like the public to become a partner to—the 
correspondence between the hero and his wife. 
We think, therefore, that our readers will agree 
with us, that such evidence is not to be despised. 


THE BISMARCK HOMESTEAD. 


Mr. Hesekiel takes us, first of all, to cold, 
flat, bleak Pomerania. Schoenhausen, the Bis- 
marck homestead, is a very old village in that 
province, and, in the Middle Ages, was an epis- 
copal possession, given by the Emperor Otto I, 
in the year 946, to the Bishopric of Havelberg. 
The two principal edifices in the village are 
the Bismarck villa, dignified by the name of 
Schloss, or castle, and the village church, which 
stand beside each other upon a hillock. The 
first patrons of the church were the Virgin 
Mary and the martyr Willebrod. In those 





THE BISMARCK HOMESTEAD, 


times, whenever it was desirable to increase the 
wealth of a Church, it was only requisite to 
spread abroad the report that it contained pre- 
cious relics. Accordingly, the Schoenhausen 
sanctuary, being once in a struggle between life 
and death, the news spread abroad that it con- 
tained relics of the Martyrs of Thebes, Saints 
Sebastian, AZgidius, Albanus, and others. Of 
course the Church profited by the reputation, 
was placed on a firm financial footing by the aid 
of the wealth which flowed into it, and became 
the established seat of episcopal power over a 
large extent of country. All the Bismarcks 
have taken a great interest in it, and have con- 
tributed largely toward beautifying it, and sup- 
porting the clergy. 

The Bismarck homestead, as we have said, is 
beside the church, and is a plain, three-story 
house, with steep roof. It was built at the close 





of the seventeenth century, but its walls are 
still apparently as strong as ever. The floor is 
on a level with the ground, and the front door 
is therefore entered without a single step. Over 
it stands the shield on which is inscribed the 
Bismarck coat of arms, which consists of a 
clover-leaf, inclosed by three nettle-leaves. The 
legend which gives rise to the family escutch- 
eon is substantially as follows: 

Ages ago there was a beautiful Pomeranian 
princess named Gertrude of the Bismarcks, 
whose enchanting beauty and many graces at- 
tracted suitors from all parts of the country. 
Her heart was attached to a relative, her first 
cousin, and her father had given his consent to 
the alliance. Among the princes who came 
was a great lord of the Wends, who came from 
the German Ocean with a hundred horsemen, 
and sought the beautiful Gertrude’s hand. She 
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FAMILY COAT OF ARMS. 


gracefully declined it, and told him that it was 
pledged to another. The Wendish prince was 
then inflamed with wrath, and, beckoning to his 
followers, said: 

“TI will break this clover-leaf with my own 
hand! Yes, if there were a nettle to boot, how- 
ever much pain it would give me, I would break 
it too.” 

On the same day he stormed the castle, slew 
the father of the princess, made his way over 
the ramparts and the moat, and was at last 
within the battered walls. Now rejoicin, that 
he had, as he thought, so fully triumphed as to 
need only to put forth his hand and grasp his 
prize, he made his way into the room of the 
beautiful Gertrude, and said to her: 

“IT come to break you, you golden clover of 
my heart. You are no nettle, and do not sting; 
the clover-leaf causes no pain!” 

Thereupon he passionately embraced her, but 
soon losing his hold cried, “Mercy!” and sank 
down into his own hot blood. Young Gertrude 
had received his embrace, but in the same 
moment plunged a dagger, which she had con- 
cealed upon her person, deep into his heart, and 
then exclaimed, “Sadly mistaken! I am a 





nettle, when I will, and can sting; and so do 
nettles ever sting the one who would break a 
clover-leaf of the Bismarcks !” 

So, ever since the days of Gertrude, the 
clover-leaf and the nettles have been the Bis- 
marck coat of arms. 

Mr. Hesekiel, in describing his visit to the 
homestead, says: “ We entered the house, not 
by the principal entrance, but by a side door, 
which leads directly into a beautiful and spacious 
room fronting the garden. We cast a look into 
the kitchen, whose immense size, together with 
the magnitude of the ancient-looking cooking 
utensils, forced me to the conclusion that the 
proprietors had been very hospitable. In the 
middle of the kitchen stood a pillar, on which 
was hung a great wooden salt-box, which, in 
Northern Germany, is the symbol of ancestral 
hospitality. On the old staircase we were met 
by the Frau Inspektorin Bellin, the aged mother 
of our friendly guide, and who had, when young, 
taken charge of all the children of the family, 
including the present Prime Minister and his 
brothers and sisters. The people of the whole 
surrounding country have long learned to asso- 


| ciate the Frau Inspektorin with the Bismarck 
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homestead, and she has become the genius of 
the place. She received us in a friendly way, 
and soon began to pour forth her praises of her 
‘gracious master,’ meaning Count Bismarck. 
She led us first into the dining-hall, which was 
trimmed with white tapestry. Busts of Kings 
Frederic William III and IV rested on pier- 
tables ; that of the latter represented him with 
a youthful face, when he was crown-prince. The 
furniture was plain, as, indeed, it was through- 
out the house. It reminded me of the simple, 
unpretentious, and impoverished times succeed- 
ing the War of Liberation from the Napoleonic 
supremacy, when, undoubtedly, the house was 
furnished last. A door at the left of the dining- 
room leads into two large drawing-rooms, the 
walls of one of which are painted in oil colors, 





while the other is decorated in Japanese style. 
Here I saw, in the corners, copies of Kiss’s 
Amazon, and of Rauch’s Walburga Riding on 
a Stag. After crossing the dining-room again, 
and passing out at a door to the right, we came 
to the sitting-room of Countess Bismarck, which 
is furnished in green. The pictures and litho- 
graphs on the walls are from the time of Frederic 
William III, and over the mantel-piece there is 
an inlaid medallion picture of a lady, probably 
an antique beauty. But the most striking por- 
trait in this room is that of the present Prime 
Minister’s mother. It was evidently painted 
with great care, and the features are so striking 
as to make upon any visitor the impression 
that they are true to life. I was then conducted 
into a sleeping-room, in an alcove of which, 





THE BISMARCK LIBRARY. 


now separated by a green curtain, Count Bis- 
marck was born. His cradle long stood in this 
alcove, but has now been taken out of it. The 
bed that is in it was the one on which his father 
died. 

“Another door led into the library, a broad 
room with red furniture. In the middle of it 
stands a heavy, substantial table. The books 
were in two cases, and were not remarkable 
either for number, scarcity, or arrangement. 
They seemed to be put together pell-mell. I 
had been already told in the village by certain 
rustics that at this heavy table in the library 
Count Bismarck, when very young, used to sit 
by the hour, and read books that were ‘six 
inches thick.’ Yes, that. he would read day and 
night for weeks together, and this was how he 





became so ‘mighty.’ The old Frau Inspek- 
torin now confirmed all this wonderful reading, 
and added, that she had often enough gathered 
together the books which the ‘great Herr’ had 
piled up over the floor, among which were a 
plenty that were ‘six inches thick.’ Though 
the books were not of any extraordinary value, 
I took time to look leisurely at some of them, 
for the fact that Count Bismarck had read them 
in his youth made them interesting to me. In 
one book-case I found the good old Zedler’s 
Universal Lexicon of all Sciepces and Arts, 
and just beside it the Theatrum Europeum, in 
many volumes, still highly valued, and regarded 
as an indispensable source of historical knowl- 
edge. Then I saw a History of Germany, a 
Universal History, both written in the prag- 
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matic style of the last century. I noticed also 
Gledow’s Imperial History, an Historical Laby- 
rinth of the times, and Ludwig Gottfried’s His- 
torical Chronicles of the Four Monarchies. 
Theology was represented by Martin Luther’s 
German works. Besides Busching’s Descrip- 
tion of the Earth, there was an old Lexicon of 
the Country and of Newspapers, together with 
a Collection of Travels. I could not tell which 
of these ponderous books were the real ones 
that the Premier had read in his boyhood, 
though my suspicions fell upon the Theatrum 
Europeum. The other book-case, at least the 
upper shelves of it, seemed to be appropriated 
chiefly to belles-lettres. Voltaire and the Let- 
ters of Count de Bussy stood in friendly fellow- 
ship beside Frederic Schlegel’s works and Lo- 
pold Schefer’s Layman’s Breviary ; while, beside 
Basedow’s Elementary Work was Herschel’s 
Popular Astronomy.” 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tt would be a rare exception among old coun- 
try houses in Germany if the Bismarck home- 
stead were not “haunted,” and its authentic 
history were not well interwoven with ghost- 
stories. The servants say that at certain hours 
of the night they sometimes feel a “ hot breath,” 
and that often they have heard footsteps at mid- 
night on the old, hard stairway. Even the dogs 
have heard strange noises, and have barked 
furiously, without venturing far from their ken- 
nels. 

It is said that Count Bismarck himself has 
been greatly troubled at Schoenhausen by the 
ghosts with which the homestead is associated, 
and that some of his own experiences even bor- 
der on the wonderful. Long after he became a 
man, though before he was Prime Minister, he 
was lying in the bed-room in which he was 
born, and had an experience which he never 
could explain. Several of his friends were his 
guests at the time, and among them Baron von 
Dewitz. Arrangements had been made for them 
all to go out hunting on the following morning, 
and directions had been given that the servants 
should awaken them in good season. Bismarck 
was suddenly awakened from his sleep by a 
noise which he heard in the neighboring room. 
The doors of the library then gently opened, 
and he believed that he heard stealthy footsteps. 
All at once he thought the servant had come to 
waken him up,and immediately he heard in the 
third room the voice of his friend, Baron von 
Dewitz, exclaiming, “ Who comes there?” The 
Count sprang from his bed, the clock immedi- 
ately struck twelve, and nobody was to be found 
anywhere in the vicinity. Another Bismarck, 





an uncle of the present Count, had an odd 
experience in the same house. He saw, though 
it was in a dream, a white figure gently moving 
before him. It beckoned to him, and he fol- 
lowed it. It led into a division of the cellar 
which was the oldest part of the building. He 
was there shown a door, in which was cut a 
hole shaped like a heart. The figure then dis- 
appeared, and the dreamer awoke. The im- 
pression made was so strong upon his mind 
that he believed the dream was a revelation to 
him of treasure concealed behind that cellar- 
door. The next morning he had the cellar 
carefully examined, and, as really proved the 
case, he did find behind a great deal of rubbish 
and old lumber, a little door which had a heart- 
shaped perforation, and of which nobody in the 
family could give any account. The door now 
being found, the great object was to search for 
treasure. A passage-way was discovered which 
led from this door tothe church. The dreamer’s 
inference now was, that the treasure lay before 
the church, but, alas! all the digging never 
brought a groschen to light. 

In the door of the library there are three 
broad rents, which are the traces of evil spirits 
that once visited the room; namely, French 
soldiers who, in 1806, pursued the young and 
beautiful Frau von Bismarck to the library- 
door, which she closed and locked after her, 
and which the pursuing soldiers tried in vain to 
enter by piercing it with their bayonets. Her 
husband fled into the neighboring forest, having 
previously taken pains to bury his treasure, 
which consisted of a large sum in louis d’ors, 
under a pavilion in the corner of the park. 
After the soldiers had left the place the old 
man’s indignation was very great, when, on his 
return, he found that his treasure had been 
discovered, though not, as he feared, by the 
French, but by the dogs, which had scratched 
away at his buried money, and scattered the 
louis d’ors all around. It can not be proved 
that Schoenhausen was ever in the possession 
of the Knights of St. John, the “militia of the 
Holy Virgin.” But in the legends connected 
with the place the Knights Templars play a 
very important part. Their long, white mantles, 
with the red cross, are very appropriate for 
ghostly offices, and not a few have been seen— 
if we credit the tales of many generations of 
servants who have occupied the house—in their 
nocturnal peregrinations. 


COUNT BISMARCK’S PRESENT RESIDENCE. 
Whether or not the ghosts have frightened 


the Count away from Schoenhausen we do not 
know. But it is certain that in 1867 he bought 
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property elsewhere in Pomerania, and has made 
his new estate his principal country residence. 
An English correspondent of the Daily News, 
London, who visited his new pfoperty, thus 
describes it: 

“ Nobody ever thought any thing about that 
country before the Chancellor, in 1867, bought 
his property there. At present the melancholy 
steppes which border on the Baltic are well 
frequented, and Vertzin is now spoken of as 
Sans Souci was formerly. The railway from 
this town to Keeslin ought certainly to burn 
tapers in honor of Count Bismarck. His resi- 
dence is simply a grand seignorial mansion, 
large and comfortable, but without any archi- 
tectural style, the ideal of a dwelling of one who 
is half countryman and half townsman. In front 
is a garden laid out with great regularity, and 
further on is a large park, which is well stocked 
with game, 

The Count frequently invites his friends and 
neighbors to hunting parties, at one of which 
he had that fall last Autumn which might have 
proved fatal to Prussia. The sea is about 
fifteen miles off, and during the Winter the 
north wind must be particularly keen there. 
The proprietor of this domain is engaged in 
numerous commercial pursuits. The Minister 
of his Prussian majesty sells wool, manufactures 
tiles and bricks, and distills brandy. His sheep- 
walks are renowned, and the proceeds of the 
shearing are sought for far and near. One of 
these days you will hear that he is making 
paper, and he has entered into partnership with 
one of the principal men of Keeslin, M. Behrend, 
to establish a factory where this article will be 
produced by a new process. I believe that the 
firm Bismarck & Behrend is going to make 
their produce from bark. The vast woods of 
Vertzin, Wussow, Chomitz, and Charlottenthal 
will furnish raw material in abundance. For- 
merly, the place had a manufacturing reputation, 
as large glass-works were established there, but 
they are now abandoned. The Count is, with- 
out doubt, a country squire, but he is one who 
possesses genius. In him there is something 
of the peasant, with his rude cunning, but also 
indomitable energy. There is in him something 
of the Norseman, which is the antipodes to the 
German whom we have hitherto known, almost 
a contradiction. Count Rismarck has simply 
transferred to politics the proceedings, manners, 
and principles which he and his colleague land- 
owners of Brandenburg and Pomerania apply 
in part to matters of domestic and rural economy. 
He treats the Prussians and Germans as he 
treats his peasants, if we may so describe the 
colonists of those countries.” 











ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE BISMARCKS. 


There are many versions of the origin of the 
family and name of the proprietors of Schcen- 
hausen. One is, that the Bismarcks are of 
Bohemian extraction, and that at a very early 
period they came to the Altmark, one of whose 
villages still bears the name of Bismarck, and 
is connected with the earliest history of the 
family. There is another tradition that the 
Bismarcks are of Wendish origin. According 
to this, the real name of the family is “Bij 
Smarku,” which, in Wendish, is, “Beware of 
the way-thorn!” But the fact is, that the Bis- 
marcks, like all the knightly families in the 
Altmark, are descendants of the old German 
warriors, who, under the guidance of Welfish, 
Askanian, or other princes, conquered the Slavic 
land lying on both sides of the Elbe, and laid 
it as an offering to Christianity and German 
civilization. The Bismarcks belong to the great 
estate of Biscopesmarck, at first abbreviated to 
Bischofsmarck, and finally to Bismarck. 

The first appearance of the Bismarcks in 
history is, when Rule or Rulo (that is, Ru- 
dolph) von Bismarck figures in the year 1270 
in the town of Stendal, as a prominent member, 
or really the head, of the guild of tailors. The 
Prussian archives are singularly minute on this 
dashing fellow’s history, which, in fact, has some 
striking points of resemblance to that of his 
most distinguished descendant. Rule Bismarck 
was equally noted for his wealth, shrewdness, 
and daring. He represented Stendal in all the 
most important negotiations at the German 
courts, directed all the political affairs of lis 
district, and maintained until death a very high 
position. He was one of the founders of schools 
in Stendal, and defended the cause of education 
as long as he lived. At his death he left four 
sons, the oldest of whom, Klaus, became the 
most prominent and influential. He exhibited 
rare political dexterity and indomitable will in 
opposing the democratic party of his times. 
On his gaining a great political victory in his 
district, he was presented with the Castle of 
Burgstall. This placed the Bismarcks at once 
among the nobility, and, in all the subsequent 
political movements of that section of the coun- 
try, some one or other of the family played an 
important part. The very Klaus of whom we 
have spoken was the soul of the great and 
successful effort in Brandenburg to resist the 
attempts of the German Emperor Charles 1V 
to incorporate Brandenburg into the kingdom 
of Bohemia, which he was designing to place 
under the dominion of the Lutzelberg family, 
and should stretch from Lubeci: on the north 
to the shores of the Adriatic. 
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THE TREATY OF LETZLINGEN,. 


The proprietors of the Burgstall castle be- | an intense, nay, passionate love of his country. 
came renowned in time of peace for their hunt- | Indeed, as we notice the development of the 
ing proclivities and for their hospitality, as, | kingdom of Prussia from an obscure province 
indeed, the Bismarcks have always been. It | to one of the leading powers in Europe, we 
was no uncommon thing for a score or more | can scarcely recall a family which has grown 
of hilarious devotees to the chase with retinue | with it, uniting its energies for the prosperity 
of man and beast, to be entertained there by | of the country to a greater degree than that of 
the week, and at night to forget, over their | the Bismarcks; and that a scion of that family 
cups, the fatigues of the day. Burgstall was | should be the present Prime Minister of Prussia 
situated in the midst of an excellent game dis- | is but the natural and well-merited crowning 
trict, and this proved its fatal gift, for it was | of the patriotism, energy, and talents of a long 
because its forests had the best game in Bran- | line of ancestors. 
denburg that the Elector, Hans George, in the (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
year 1553, was attracted toward it; and when 
he proposed to the Bismarcks to buy it, or 
exchange it for Schoenhausen, the terms seemed | CuristT was the first certain practical teacher 
to be at once so favorable, or, as we suspect, | of the immortality of the soul. For it is one 
the penalty of refusal likely to prove in the end | thing to conjecture, to wish, and to believe the 
so severe, that they were accepted. The affair | immortality of the soul as a philosophic specu- 
was ten years under negotiation, however, and, | lation, and quite another to direct the inner life 
in 1563, the treaty of Letzlingen was signed | and outward acts by it. And this Christ was, 
with great formality, by which Schcenhausen | at least, the first to teach. For although the 
became in future the Bismarck homestead. belief that bad actions were to be punished in 

The succeeding period of two centuries was | the future life had been introduced among many 
marked by almost a continual series of wars | nations before the time of Christ, yet they were 
between conflicting sections of what was in| only such actions as were injurious to civil 
time to constitute the larger part of the kingdom | society, and consequently had also received 
of Prussia. But always some Bismarck peered | their punishment in that society. To enforce 
above the common level of diplomats or sol- | an inward purity of heart in reference to another 
diers, and was in every case distinguished by | life was reserved for Christ alone. 


—-——- —-e—. —— 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 
NUMBER IV. 





BREAD. 

HATEVER of wholesome variety we 

may find in the boiled grains, whole or 
broken, we must take them ground and baked 
to lean upon as the “staff of life.” No other 
article of food is so indispensable as bread; 
there is no other which is found in some form 
on every civilized table at every meal. It is 
made of a variety of grains, but wheat is that 
most commonly used by at least the majority 
of civilized people in the temperate zones. And 
looking back to the summary already given of 
the constituent’s of this grain, and its perfect 
adaptability to the wants of the human system, 
we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the prevalence of so excellent a food. 

Having, then, so perfect a material put into 
our hands, it becomes us who are intrusted 
with its preparation to see that a perfect article 
is placed upon the table. It must be fine, light, 
white, homogeneous, palatable, and tender every 
time, and all these qualities must last several 
days. Bread-making is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks that devolves upon the housekeeper 
or cook, and perfection in this is considered 
the touchstone of excellence. Papers abound 
in recipes, cook-books devote long chapters to 
its consideration, pamphlets are written, farmers’ 
clubs discuss, and learned men lecture; but 
after all how little good bread is seen ; how our 
papas grumble and predict dismal futures, and 
husbands scold and quote their mothers, and 
sons rudely denounce the miserable compounds 
placed before them! Many women shuffle 
blindly and carelessly on through all this blame 
and responsibility, bringing out something “hit 
or miss,” not using judgment enough to discern 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent, often 
actually unable to tell whether it tastes sour or 
not; others, struggling nobly and determinedly 
on, after weary months, or perhaps years, of toil 
and trial, are able to present a white loaf, which 
is indeed a monument of triumph over difficul- 
ties. Draw near, O trembling and despairing 
young housekeeper, the task is not impossible. 
Repress the blinding tears awhile and let us 
inquire how this has been accomplished. 

First, there is the flour; your husband has 
provided the best brand ; he has done his duty, 
so if you do not do yours it is not his fault, 
please remember. Ah, my reminder was need- 
less, as that stifled sob testifies. But the flour 
you see is not a dirty nor a dead white. It has 
a clear look with a slight tinge of cream color. 
You press a little between the fingers, it retains 








the shape; you throw it against the wall and a 
portion of it sticks. You first pass it through 
a sieve to make sure that no foreign matter has 
fallen into it, and to reduce the lumps. At 
nightfall place two or three quarts of it in a 
wooden bowl, add warm water enough to make 
at least a quart of thick batter in the flour, 
adding a gill of Hartford yeast, or some other 
equally good. But perhaps you can not go to 
the grocers to get Hartford yeast, and you do 
not like brewer’s yeast, nor the place where 
they get it, any better than I do. Well, then, 
you must get some good yeast somewhere, say 
one pint of it, or if you get good yeast-cakes, 
soak them in half a pint of blood-warm water, 
add the “shorts” or the “ middlings” of wheat 
enough to make a thick batter, and keep it 
warm till quite light. In the mean time boil a 
pint of hops in four quarts of water, strain, and 


keep warm, and when your yeast is light add it _ 


to the hop-water, with “shorts” enough to 
make a thick batter. When this is light add 
corn-meal enough to make a hard dough. Make 
this into a roll three inches in diameter, and 
cut off the cakes half an inch thick. Dry them 
quickly, say in two or three days, but do not 
scald. If you keep these in a dry place they 
will last some months, and will also serve to 
make another supply. If you use these, one or 
one and a half must be put to soak in the after- 
noon in a tea-cup of warm water, and then it 
will be ready to put into your “sponge” at 
night. Remember, it is of vital importance to 
have your yeast good; if it is not, you may as 
well stop before going any further. 

The water for mixing the sponge must be 
warmed to about one hundred degrees; but 
you have no thermometer—it pays to keep one 
in cooking—so the water must not be hot 
enough to scald the yeast nor so cold that it 
will not rise. In the Winter, if the flour is 
cold, the water will need to be warmer than in 
Summer. In the latter case, too, you will not 
commonly need to set the sponge until ten 
o’clock at night, and if you have no warm 
water you must build a fire if necessary to 
warm it. Spare no pains, and experience will 
eventually teach you what is right. But it is 
Winter now, and after the sponge is mixed it 
must be kept warm. Draw up a chair by the 
stove, set your bread-bowl in it, spread a 
napkin over it, and then cover it with a blanket 
as carefully as you would your first-born babe. 
Do not think me joking, for this is no joking 
matter. One writer seriously remarks that a 
good bread-maker watches the process with 
about as much assiduity as a mother watches 
the cradle of a sick child. 
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If the weather is quite cold, warm some 
bricks and set the bread bowl upon them, or 
cover up some fire in the stove before leaving 
it for the night. Look at it as soon as you rise 
in the morning. From this time you must not 
really forget it one moment. Every thing de- 
pends on constant vigilante. If it is coming 
up too fast set it where it is cooler; if it is 
already sour it is spoiled. True, saleratus can 
be added, but its perfection is irreparably gone. 
As soon as it is light enough—and nothing but 
experiment will enable you to decide that— 
add about two quarts more of flour, and gradu- 
ally warm water enough to make a dough as 
stiff as you can well handle. Knead it thor- 
oughly, the more the better, then make it into 
two or three loaves and set to rise in a warm 
place away from any cool draught. 

Of course, all your engagements for the 
morning were shaped the day before to accom- 
modate your bread, and now your oven must be 
hot when your bread comes up. You can not 
tell beforehand exactly when that will be. It 
will depend on the temperature, the yeast, etc. 
Close watching is now more indispensable than 
ever. Husband, children, company, and callers 
must all stand aside—a few minutes too much 
will spoil the bread. And if you should be 
lucky enough to put it in at just the right 
moment, if the oven is not hot enough it will 
rise and spoil after it is put in, and if it is too 
hot it will not rise enough. Bake an hour and 
a quarter or more, according to the size of the 
loaf and the heat of the oven. Judge when it 
is done by the color, or test it by knocking it 
with the knuckles. 

At last it is done, and your face is glowing 
with pleasure as well as with heat and toil. 
“We will have the bread for dinner. Husband 
shall see that I can—” But, my good woman, 
it is not fit to eat yet. It must stand twenty- 
four hours and rien. You can have it to-mor- 
row for dinner. ‘To-morrow noon! why, that 
will be twenty-four hours from the time I put 
the yeast-cakes to soak. Two days to make a 
loaf of bread! Can it be that a kind Provi- 
dence demands so much toil, and time, and 
care to produce the commonest necessaries 
of life !” 

In due time, if they can wait so long, the 
bread is cut, is eaten, and praised. The dear, 
patient woman foresees as nearly as possible 
when her bread will be out, and tries to fore- 
stall the time so as not to have either a super- 
fluity of the old or a deficiency which will need 
to be made up with unwholesome hot biscuit. 
She tries the two-days’ job again, and thinks 
herself happy if, after six months of such care, 





and toil, and experiment, she succeeds in hit- 
ting it nearly right half the time. By middle 
life she has probably established her reputation 
as a good bread-maker. Her family often say 
they like nothing so much as some of jer good 
bread and butter. They eat it freely—bread 
and butter and coffee for breakfast, bread and 
butter often at dessert for dinner, and bread 
and butter and tea for supper. And yet they 
do not seem to thrive on it. Some of them 
have liver complaint, others dyspepsia, others 
something else, and all are costive. To be 
sure, they do not think much of the latter, it is 
so common. Why, two-thirds of the women 
of America, and nearly as many of the men, are 
said to be habitually costive, and besides, it is 
not a delicate thing to talk about. 

Well, it is our business to find out the truth 
about our eating, and so we can afford to be a 
little venturesome. If we inquire into the na- 
ture of costiveness, we will find it to be a torpid 
state of the lower portion of the alimentary canal, 
so that the waste matter of our daily eating is 
not passed off promptly. Of small conse- 
quence, is it? Why, waste matter of any kind 
retained in the system is one of the surest of 
poisons. There are three great outlets for the 
different kinds of waste matter in the system, 
the lungs, the skin, and the bowels. If either 
of these is obstructed, the others undertake to 
do its work for it. So when this waste matter 
comes to a stand-still in the lower part of the 
alimentary canal, minute absorbents soon be- 
gin to take up the fluid portions of the fecal 
mass and return them to the blood, which carry 
them to the skin and the lungs, giving to the 
former the sickly yellow hue so frequently seen 
in bilious people, and to the latter that knock- 
down sort of an odor so like—what it really is. 
But as the skin and lungs already had aeir own 
work to do, it is impossible that they should 
perform this additional labor perfectly, so the 
blood remains very impure, rendering the whole 
system much more liable to inflammations, 
fevers, and, in‘fact, to all kinds of diseases, 
than when it is pure. The liver, that great 
strainer of the animal system, labors diligently 
to correct this state of things, and is soon over- 
taxed and not able to work at all, causing the 
common liver complaint. 

But what has all this to do with the bread? 
Much, every thing; because-if it had been 
made of the whole wheat, coarsely ground, the 
fibrous portions—now taken out in the bran— 
would have so distended and incited to healthy 
action the alimentary canal that the waste mat- 
ter would have passed out by its natural chan- 
nel, leaving the whole system incomparably 
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more healthful. The latter can not be in 
healthy condition unless it clears itself daily 
and easily. One of the first questions the good 
physician asks, when called, to most of his pa- 
tients, is, “ What is the state of the bowels? 
Are they open?” 

“But why is this?” asks some man, 
not wheat been called a perfect food ?” 

Yes, wheat in its entirety, but you have been 
tampering with it, sir. Wheat has its self- 
clearing properties, but you have taken them 
out as bran. It has its lime for the bones, and 
you have taken that out too under the same 
name, and your poor, rickety children proclaim 
the results. It has lime and silica for the teeth, 
but they too have disappeared, and this tooih- 
less generation accuses you of the abstraction. 
The pallid ones call for more iron to color the 
blood, the demented ones call for more phos- 
phorus to nourish the brain, and the feeble ones 
call for the gluten to strengthen the muscles, 
while the greater part of all these you have 
taken out of their daily food and given to the 
cattle. 

“Nothing was in the bran,” you will say, 
“but the husk, the mere skin of the berry, no 
nutriment whatever.” 

If you examine this bran carefully, you will 
find it a rich crust, containing the most of the 
ingredients just mentioned to the amount of 
about forty per cent. of the nutrition of the 
entire berry, and, besides, the very skin which 
you despise is needed to clear the waste matter 
out of the system. After destroying the nice 
proportions in the perfect kernel, we are obliged 
to eat more than we need of the starchy matter 
that remains, in order to get a supply of the 
deficient materials. The result is, that many 
other kinds of food are now better than this 
good bread. The “staff of life” has become a 
broken spear, piercing the hand which leans 
upon it. 

The remedy for this state of things is to eat 
the entire kernel, and we shall then have a 
perfect article which will correct these ailments 
and deficiencies. The proofs of these state- 
ments are neither few nor difficult to find. Nu- 
merous and decisive experiments have been 
made upon animals, of which our readers have 
doubtless seen more or less mention. Human 
beings are continually making experiments on 
themselves with similar results, though not in- 
tentionally carried so far as to be fatal. It has 
been successfully used as a restorative in a 
great many cases of failing human _ health. 
Physicians, taking the cue, prescribe the lack- 
ing constituents in bran tea, or bran cakes, or 
more cunningly envelop them in some curious 
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name, as medicine, and give them to people 
who never would have needed their aid, if they 
had eaten the whole wheat as God gave it to 
them. Experiments on a larger scale have 
been tried in hospitals and asylums, and in pro- 
visioning ships and troops, which have resulted 
always in favor of the bread made of the whole 
wheat meal. Respectable scientific men give 
their undivided testimony in its favor. Dr. 
Bellows’s popular books on eating and health 
are especially elaborate on this point. Our 
physiological text-books, almost without excep- 
tion, favor this view. Cutler, and Youmans, and 
Beecher, and even the mischievous Johnston— 
Chemistry of Common Life—who, as Dr. Lees 
says, knew not the a b c of the science he pre- 
tended to teach, and many others acknowledge 
the importance of eating the whole wheat meal. 

So let us go back to the miller and get a good 
article if we can. If possible we will have 
good white Winter wheat—the better the grain 
the better the flour. Clean it well, for it will 
show what is ground up in it—things which 
people eat in fine flour without suspecting 
them. You will not be allowed to take out any 
tell-tales with the bran. One great cause of 
the distaste for Graham flour, or, as it is more 
properly called, wheat meal, is that consumers 
not knowing how to judge of it are often im- 
posed upon by the vilest imitations—poor dirty 
wheat, rye, oats, “feed.” A little practice will 
enable you to distinguish the good from the 
poor more readily than in the case of bolted 
flour. It should have a clean yellowish or red- 
dish look according to the color of the wheat, a 
light, flaky texture, the bran plainly visible, but 
no oats, nor husks, nor other foreign matter. 
To aid in testing it, run it through an oat sieve, 
which will retain nearly all foreign matter with 
the coarsest of the bran. If it is a good article 
you will find no chaff nor oats—nothing but the 
clean bran or crust, which should all be returned 
to the flour and intimately mixed with it. It is 
right as it is; you can not improve it by any 
separation. If it has been ground coarsely all 
the better. We spoil most of our grains by 
grinding them too fine. The sieve you may 
put by for future use. It is a good plan to ex- 
amine all your flour and meal by its aid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. 

There is no “scratching” about this wheat 
meal; that was in the oats and chaff. Pure 
wheat bran is a glutinous crust that softens 
completely in cooking. And now for making it 
up. Begin about an hour before it is wanted 
for the table, having the oven hot. Take a pint 
and a half of pure, soft, cold water, if you can 
get it. Slowly scatter in the meal with one 
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hand while stirring with the other, until you 
have added about a quart, making a batter a 
little too thick to settle flat. A salt spoon of 
salt may be added, though it is more tender 
without, and you soon forget to miss it. Then 
polish with a cloth and some oil a dozen three- 
and-a-half-inch patty-pans and dip into them 
the batter just thick enough to round up slightly, 
put them into a hot oven and bake on the top 
first. Or if the oven is hot enough, as with 
most wood stoves, to scald them on all sides 
promptly, it does not matter where they stand. 
They should be in at least thirty minutes with- 
out burning, then take them out, slip them from 
the tins to a plate, and let them cool enough 
before eating, so as not to melt the butter. 
They are then perfectly wholesome, and as light 
as any good fermented bread. 

Now what becomes of your elaborate bread- 
making. Here is perfect bread in one hour, 
instead of two days. I do not say it requires 
no skill, and very possibly there may be some 
failures. Skill and care are requisite in all good 
cooking. But in common fermented bread we 
find that the great demand for skill and care 
arise from false conditions that man himself has 
imposed. He has taken out the ingredients 
that would make the bread light, and sweet, and 
nutritious, and woman is called upon with infin- 
ite labor and skill to make up the deficiency. 
The miller has spoiled the wheat and woman is 
called upon to restore it to its original value. 
Surely the man is far more exacting in his de- 
mands upon woman than is her Maker. 

This simple way of making bread is of course 
familiar to many of my readers; but some who 
have tried it superficially, and others who have 
not tried it at all, will doubt of its lightness 
because “nothing has been put in to make it 
light,” not because nothing was necessary. 
The pure atmospheric air abundantly stirred in 
with the coarse and flaky flour is plainly seen 
in bubbles in the batter, and it is the expansion 
of these by the heat of the oven that makes it 
light. If you let it stand long before baking 
some of these will escape. If you let it cook 
on the bottom while the top is still soft, more 
will escape. For this reason it should crust 
over the top first, or promptly on all sides at 
once. If you put it into a large tin, it will not 
heat through so quickly, and the air will escape 
usually into one large bubble, or air chamber, 
instead of being fixed in small bubbles through- 
out the bread. Even common muffin rings are 
a little too large. Nothing that is easily acces- 
sible is better than the three-and-a-half-inch 
patty-pans of pressed tin. There are cast-iron 
bread-pans, made for this kind of bread, which 





some prefer, but they are by no means indis- 
pensable. These should be heated and oiled, 
and the batter dropped into them while they are 
hot, and then put at once into a hot oven. 

If these are wanted very tender—though 
thorough mastication is a very wholesome proc- 
ess—cover them up tight, say in a tin pail, with 
a cloth under them to absorb the moisture. If 
not wanted at once, put them into a jar for the 
same purpose. If wanted warmed up, steam 
them thoroughly. Some like them better thus 
than when fresh. For distinction this may be 
called batter bread, or batter biscuit. When 
fairly tried it often becomes so well liked as to 
be a daily requisite. But I like variety, and I 
find that people grow tired of this as they do 
of any other new dish, especially if eaten too 
freely. All dietetic changes should be gradual. 
A perfectly wholesome thing may disagree with 
the system that is not ready to receive it. 
House-cleaning is a good thing, but it is very 
uncomfortable to have all the rooms cleaned in 
one day. Wecan not expect to break ourselves 
of bad habits, especially of so unclean a habit 
as eating bolted flour, all at once without some 
commotion. But adopt it gradually, persist in 
it cautiously, and you will come around right 
at last, and be very thankful for it. It is im- 
portant to remember, however, that it is not 
medicine—it is simply good, wholesome food. 
Even those troubled with chronic diarrhea— 
which is only weakness of another portion of 
the alimentary canal—have been cured by it. 
It strengthens and builds up every part of the 
system. 

But when liked and adopted it is better to 
make up the wheat-meal in a variety of ways. 
One variety is made by taking one-fourth part 
corn-meal, scalding with boiling water and 
mashing out the lumps, then adding water 
enough to make it with the three-fourths wheat- 
meal into a batter a little thicker than the last 
described. Bake in the same way, only ten 
minutes longer, then cover close and let them 
stand half an hour after being taken from the 
oven. 

Very good breakfast rolls may be made by 
stirring the wheat-meal into tepid water until it 
makes a dough just firm enough to handle, roll 
out three-fourths of an inch in thickness, cut 
with a biscuit-cutter and bake in a quick oven 
thirty or forty minutes. These are not quite so 
spongy as the batter biscuit, but are much 
liked by many, especially by those with good 
teeth. 

The scalded rolls are better to my fancy. 
Pour boiling water into good wheat-meal, stir- 
ring and working barely enough to make it into 
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a dough just firm enough to roll out half an 
inch thick. Cut with a small cake-cutter, or, 
better still, into squares with a knife, and bake 
in a moderate oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 
They will be light and crisp, or if wanted very 
tender cover them in a jar. This is realiy the 
most wholesome of any of these styles—they 
will keep the longest in hot weather, showing 
that they are the most thoroughly cooked, and 
they are very convenient for those whose coal- 
stoves or ranges can not readily be brought up 
to the heat requisite for the batter bread. But 
it is more difficult to make than the others; it 
requires practice to acquire the skillful manipu- 
lation, or sleight of hand, so that they shall be 
neither hard nor heavy. 

Wheat-meal can be made into bread with 
yeast after the directions already given for 
bolted flour, only the sponge should not stand 
so long—at least not in the same temperature ; 
the dough should not be made so hard, nor 
stand in the pans so long before baking. It 
also requires a hotter fire and more time in the 
oven. If made right it is sweeter and richer 
than bolted flour bread, and, therefore, it does 
not need the sweetening commonly added to 
conceal the effect of too much fermentation. 

Now I fancy I see the ladies looking over 
these carefully prepared dainties with doleful 
faces, and one of them whispers that she 
does n’t like the color. So now the men are 
not entirely to blame after all, are they? I 
have heard it said that you can not raise one of 
the sexes very much higher than the other; so 
it is likely we are both to blame in this bread 
business, only I think the women have the 
hardest of it. But they are brave even in that, 
and have come to pride themselves on their 
dexterity in doing even these unnecessarily 
hard things well. As to the color, my dear 
sister, that is altogether a matter of taste. You 
do not object to a much deeper color than that 
in your fruit-cake; and when you consider that 
the paleness of the bread is due to the loss of 
the life-giving principles, you will no more ad- 
mire its color than you would the paleness of a 
corpse. 

He who can not find time to consult his 
Bible, will one day find that he has time to be 
sick; he who has no time to pray, must find 
time to die; he who can find no time to reflect, 
is most likely to find time to sin; he who can 
not find time for repentance, will find an eter- 
nity, in which repentance will be of no avail ; 
he who can not find time to work for others, 
may find an eternity in which to sufter for him- 
self —H. More. 
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E commonly treat want of reflection as 

an excuse for many faults. Thoughtless- 
ness has now usurped the rightful place of 
charity, and is allowed to cover a multitude of 
sins. A young man may waste his time in 
idleness, and degrade his faculties by excess, 
yet kind friends will believe that they have 
almost vindicated his character, when they re- 
mark that he is only “thoughtless.” A young 
woman may betray a passion for admiration 
and display, and heartless disregard for the feel- 
ings of others, and she, too, will be excused as 
“thoughtless.” A Christian may forget the 
dignity of his calling, and fail to vindicate his 
Master’s name, yet when conscience becomes 
alarmed, and the light of the soul is seen to be 
too manifestly burning dim, it is well if he also 
do not urge the same plea, and avoid a confes- 
sion of his sin, by a ready admission of his 
“thoughtlessness.” 

But the source of so many vices is surely no 
small evil. That which leads in society to con- 
tempt and desertion, ruin and shame—in relig- 
ion to guilty compliances and the estrangement 
of God, seems a dangerous excuse to press; 
ayd we learn by a little reflection to understand 
those passages where it is urged, not as a palli- 
ation, but a distinct and glaring offense. In 
the opening verses cf Isaiah, thoughtlessness 
takes its place among the foremost of those 
great offenses of Israel which heaven and earth 
are invoked to hear—it stands between the re- 
bellion of children whom the Lord had nour- 
ished and brought up, and the provocation of 
the Holy One to anger, the revolt which smiting 
can not arrest. ‘The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth 
not know, my people do not consider.” 

The world was thoughtless when God swept 
away a generation from the earth; they ate and 
drank, married and were given in marriage, and 
knew not till the flood came, and took them all 
away. 

In every great convulsion, whenever the 
scourge of God has fallen upon a State in the 
exceeding bitter stroke of conquest, revolution, 
or civil discord, the wonder of after ages has 
been the blindness of the victims—* They knew 
not the time of their visitation.” And the final 
scene of trial and decision will come upon the 
nations like a thief, it will find the people eat- 
ing and drinking, and the Church, too, possibly 
asleep. 

It is thus a serious question, How shall we 
know whether we meet the just demands of 
religion upon our meditation—how much is 
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required of us by the duty of devout thought- 
fulness? 

The man who deliberately neglects God’s 
ordinances or his Word, to whom heaven is a 
strange thought and prayer a rare exercise, 
knows pretty well that he does not come to its 
demands. The formalist, whose prayers are 
bendings of the knee, and his praises move- 
ments of the lips, who receives the communion 
rather as a charm than as food for the faithful 
heart—a moment’s reflection might well con- 
vince him how far short he comes of true 
thoughtfulness. But even a moment is seldom 
given. He is too thoughtless to detect his 
thoughtlessness. He resembles a dreamer, too 
thoroughly deceived to suspect of falsehood the 
dazzling images which crowd upon his brain. 
Infatuated men are like an ox going to the 
slaughter, or a bird hastening to the snare, and 
knowing not that it is for his life. The ox 
knoweth his owner; but they dream of being 
the friends of God, when Satan has bound them 
in fetters of brass. The ass—knowing little 
else—knoweth, at least, his master’s crib; but 
they dream that they are fed with the finest of 
the wheat, while their souls are perishing for 
lack of bread. Men should, therefore, apply 
themselves to find a test, independently of mere 
opinion and self-indulgent estimates; and this 
rule, at least, we are safe in laying down—that 
some proportion should exist in the allotment 
of- our thoughts; that an occasional moment of 
listless dallying is not enough for the profound- 
est theme and the most overwhelming interests. 
So far as earth is outweighed by heaven, and 
time transcended by eternity, and our hopes of 
worldly prosperity by the result of the Divine 
decrees—so far should our temporal anxieties 
be subordinated .to our spiritual concerns. Can 
we be anxious when the markets are adverse to 
some enterprise, and yet careless when Divine 
realities fall dead upon our hearts? Alas, the 
whole property of the world will have perished 
in the final flames, when the influence of sacred 
things begins to be perceived. Shall the day’s 
exertions go for the chaff of time, and for the 
wheat ten drowsy minutes in the morning, half 
awake; and at night, ten more drowsy minutes, 
half asleep? For time, shall we be all on flame, 
like a soldier in the shock of battle; and for 
eternity, cold and listless as that same soldier 
upon drill? 

Here an objection is raised. The world would 
be neglected entirely, and we should think of 
nothing but devotion, if this rule of propdrtion 
were admitted. The markets would be forsaken 
for the churches, and the earth would be over- 


run with weeds, while men were busy about 


their prayers. Now, if this objection were not 
urged until the danger showed itself, the answer 
might be indefinitely postponed. 

But, indeed, it gathers all its force from the 
false assumption that prayer and systematic de- 
votion are the only means of grace. To the 
Christian, on the contrary, all earth is one great 
training-school, its pleasures call forth his 
thanks, its crosses educate his patience; the 
poor recall the Lord who has declared that we 
may help him in them; its friendships are types 
and remembrances of that great Friend who is 
above; wealth teaches to give, like the Father; 
and poverty to be in want, like the Son; and 
even bereavement is wholesome in its bitterness, 
when it frees our affections from the dust. Earth 
speaks to him of a curse turned into a blessing; 
of exile from Eden transmuted into education 
for the skies; of banishment from the face of 
God converted into the communion of the Spirit, 
so that for his purged affections nothing is com- 
mon or unclean, but the bells of the horses 
have inscribed upon them, as in prophetic vision, 
“ Holiness unto the Lord.” 

Every one, however, has a special excuse to 
urge. Each admits the general obligation; but 
tempers the confession by referring to some 
peculiar obstacle that besets himself. 

I. One is candid enough to own that other 
concerns drove this out of his mind. Every 
trifle that presents itself gets share of the at- 
tention, and then introduces some other trifle, 
and God is crowded out, while he, like the 
guests in the parable, is proving oxen or visiting 
a piece of land. “I had other things to think 
of, other expectations filled my hopes.” “What 
things,” may not the Judge reply, “to compare 
with eternity and God? What hope to weigh 
against the hope of heaven? You chose the 
unreal and the base, then be content without 
the substantial and exalted. You consciously 
built upon the sand, and refused to think of 
storms and rains, therefore you must not com- 
plain that you are homeless now.” 

2. But a second urges that temporal things 
are present and tangible ; they press upon the 
senses and solicit the attention; they take men 
by force against their will. 

And is not God also present? or is it a valid 
excuse that men have banished him from their 
attention? One ought to tremble as he con- 
fesses that his soul is blind; that the ever- 
present has drawn a veil over his face, and left 
the sinner undisturbed among his idols. When 
faith is demanded, it can not be sufficient to 
answer that we do not see. Doubtless, also, 
there has been some moment when the soul felt 





Him near, and bowed before its Maker; we 
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bent down, as did Elijah, when wrapping his 
face in his mantle, because the Lord went by. 
Why has the impression faded? 

3. “ But, after all, it seems very desirable that 
God would reveal himself more clearly.” Yet, 
if this objection were granted, it would make a 
poor excuse for carelessness. Surely, if the 
task of knowing him be difficult, the greater is 
the need of earnest and thoughtful endeavor. 
By showing that our minds require to be 
Strained, and our attention strung to the utter- 
most, one does not prove that he -may safely 


- refuse all exertion and effort whatever. 


The patriarchs never saw God at any time, 
but were content to walk by faith. The mar- 
tyrs who glorified him in the fire were sustained 
by no help, except what we also may have when 
we require it. The apostles had the positive 
drawback of knowing as man Him whom they 
had to receive as God. Has any man seen God 
at any time, that I should complain of an ob- 
stacle which I share with all the sons of Adam? 
It is possible, however, that God’s seclusion is 
the greatest help to thoughtfulness. We might 
see flames of fire, and hear a trumpet waxing 
greater and greater, but that impression would 
soon become familiar, and, at the most, sight 
would only be dazzled by an image of splendor, 
while conscience is now free to create her own 
image of holiness and love. God is not re- 
vealed to the senses, chiefly because the senses 
are incapable of comprehending Deity. 

4. Another complains that the thought of God 
is too high and grand, and we feel oppressed as 
upon mountain tops, where the air is not dense 
enough to breathe. Yet how dreadful a con- 
fession is this! When the heathen did not like 
to retain God in their thoughts, he gave them 
over to a reprobate mind. A danger so terrible 
demands every effort to escape. 

Thus each of these excuses has crumbled 
under a careful examination. Yet God has con- 
descended to provide against them all in the 
person of Jesus Christ. He mixed with our 
common world, that what presses so heavily 
upon our time and attention might suggest 
instead of banishing thoughts of God. He 
brought God to our very doors; he revealed 
him in that visible shape which we have de- 
sired, and he made the thought of his Father to 
be no longer chilling and austere as the hills in 
Winter, bleak in the dazzling whiteness over 
which the very winds are frozen, but like the 
same hills in the verdure of Spring, winning 
and soft with the mild virtues of Christ’s hu- 
man life below. 

His people do not consider! yet He remem- 


bered them when to remember was to die. 





They put him off with such poor excuses as no 
earthly friend would offer to another; yet if He 
were to cease for one moment to think of them, 
their souls would know the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death before that moment were expired! 





THE SCROLLS OF THE YEAR. 





SLOWLY, slowly fell night’s curtain 
Tiil within my room 

Darkness stole, and shadows thickened, 
Yet amid the gloom— 

With its dancing, leaping beauty— 
Bright the firelight shone. 


Idling, O, so sweet, I watched it, 
Loving thus to lie, 

Thinking, pondering, thoughts how anxious, 
Thinking with a sigh 

How the years were swiftly flitting 
With their burdens by! 


Slower, slower danced the firelight, 
Duller seemed its glow, 

Then I heard a sound of rustling, 
Gently, light, and low ; 

Then I knew that sleep was coming, 
Stealing soft and slow. 


Nearer still—until, soft sweeping 
O’er my face, there fell 

Rustling wings, whose shadowy foldings 
Round me threw a spell ; 

O, how sweet to be thus captive, 
Weary souls can tell! 


But more precious far than resting 
Came a dream to me, 

Who so weary, weak with breasting 
Billows o’er life’s sea, 

Often longed for deep, still waters 
From commotion free. 


I upon a path was standing, 
Many here had trod, 

Footprints lay all thick around me— 
For the way was broad— 

And I weary stood and marked them, 
Trembling ’neath my load. 


While I stood thus fainting, weary, 
On my ear there fell, 

’*Mid the silence, deep and solemn, 
Sound of tolling bell ; 

Then I knew some life was ending, 
This its funeral knell. 


And I saw as backward gazing— 
O, mysterious dream !— 

Slowly, near, a form advancing, 
Softly, strong in mien, 

Quick the step and sure of footing, 
Bright the dark eyes gleamed. 


Step of youth and frame of vigor, 
Yet how strange the sight, 
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In a graceful, rich profusion, 
Ripples snowy white, 

Flowed his hair, and seemed to scatter 
Rays of silvery light. 


Mute I stood, his coming waiting 
When upon my ear 

Fell these words in tones of music, 
Accents sweet and clear, 

And I listened, grateful, eager, 
Each true word to hear. 


“ Mortal, I have watched thee standing 
Bowing ’neath the weight 

Of thy burden, weeping, wailing, 
‘ None like thine so great ;’ 

I have heard the words of murmuring, 
That each prayer do freight. 


I have heard thee sighing, grieving 
O’er this dying year ; 

Mortal, hast thou now forgotten, 
Fast is drawing near 

A New Year, whose face so hopeful 
Shall to thee appear? 


I am Time, thy father ever, 
Thee, my child, I love, 

Loth my heart to see thy tear-drops, 
Dear thy smiles would prove, 

Discontent my hand would gladly 
From thy heart remove. 


Look, behold, the old year cometh, 
Bowed and bent his form ; 

Tired his back with bearing burdens 
Men have cast thereon ; 

Weary now he waits the moment 
When his rest is won. 


He, O mortals, pure scrolls bearing, 
To this fair earth came ; 

Now, O, sad the tale and painful, 
Stain is hid by stain ; 

Then their load was light and easy, 
Now ’t is borne with pain, 


This is why his form, once towering, 
Now is bending low ; 

This is why his step, once agile, 
Now is weak and slow; 

In his burden thy scroll presseth, 
This thy soul should know. 


Soon through yonder shadowy portals 
Will this old year pass, 

This thy scroll, so blotted, bearing 
Far beyond thy grasp ; 

Yet, O mortal, long not, hope not, 
Its foul leaves to clasp. 


Turn thy back upon its blackness, 
And when thou shalt see, 

Young and glad, the new year rising, 
Smiling joy on thee, 

Then O, pray thy scroll may never 
Marred and blotted be !” 


Thus he ceased ; so fast his footsteps 
O’er the way had sped, 

That beyond me, near the shadows, 
Now his tall form led ; 

With a quickened pace I followed 
Near those portals dread. 


Then I watched their outlines gloomy, 
Till the burdened year A 

Fell within their dark embracing, 
Weak, and bowed, and sear, 

And there fell, in quiet grieving, 
O’er his death a tear. 


But why tears ? with joy I murmured, 
For behold yon youth ! 

Ah! his load of scrolls, I see them, 
Gaze I now with ruth, 

Wondering if those scrolls will only 
Feel the kiss of Truth. 


Then I prayed, O, Savior, grant thou, 
When the year is done, 

All my scroll may glow with brightness 
From thy beaming Sun, 

And all spots beneath its shining 
Hid be every one! 


This my prayer, and when awaking 
Still the firelight gleamed, 

Still the room in dimness mantled 
With strange shadows teemed, 

Through my soul so long enshrouded 
A new glory streamed. 


From my couch I rose with thanking, 
Blessing that dear Hand 

That I knew would safely guide me 
Through this toilsome land, 

Till at last it should, untying, 
Loose this fleshly band. 


O, my sister, brother, toiling, 
Weeping oft, I ween, 

Let not these thy loud repinings 
Thy scroll’s fairness screen, 

Cast thy care upon thy Savior, 
He thy woe hath seen. 


And while seeking, ever seeking 
Thus to deck thy scroll 

With a pure and true appearing, 
Joy will fill thy soul ; 

Light and glow thy footsteps gilding 
Upward to thy goal. 


—_——_o—___—__ 


THE watchman on the battlement partakes 





The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 


The silence of the earth; the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him, and the stars, 


Which, in that brightest moonlight 


quench’d, 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 
Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 
Draw on with everlasting influence 
Toward eternity the attemper’d mind, 


well-nigh 
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ABEL STEVENS. 


JOURNALIST—AUTHOR—PREACHER OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


HAT is a great man? It is an easy mat- 

ter to discover within the immediate lim- 
its of personal observation and reading, minds 
who, by reason of the prominence of one or 
several of their faculties, are noticeable above 
their fellows. But out of fifty of such leading 
men, as we Call them, it will be hard to find five 
that may be grouped under the genuine distinc- 
tion of greatness, if we bear in mind the right 
significance of the term. For the hero, wher- 
ever we discover him, is not simply a reproduc- 
tion of his ancestors in the line of his natural 
nobility, but in common with the influences that 
make him—the physical world, science, art, re- 
ligion, and that which includes all these, the 
diffusion of illumination, whose result we call 
civilization in the aggregate and culture in the 
individual—in common with those elements of 
life, he is subject to the law of evolution; and 
himself and his work are at once summations 
and developments of the hero-mind and heroic 
work of the past. He is the great man whose 
wisdom discerns beneath the aspect and surface 
of existence the realities unseen by ordinary 
vision, and whose power, working in one way 
or another, makes them evident to the race. 
Prophets, seers, meek, pure, inspired spirits 
were sent aforetime, promulgers of the truth 
most essential at the opening of the historic 
period. With them and following in subse- 
quent eras, were the captains and conquerors ; 
mighty men of valor who exemplified the 
strength of the individual man, its inseparable 
connection with dominion and right toit. Their 
work was wrought with hardness and cruelty, 
and we are willing to share the comfortable 
hope of those Peace Congressmen and other 
deprecators of war, who consider Napoleon the 
Great as the last of the ancient order of con- 
querors, believing that henceforth the Ruler 
shall bear sway, not by despotism and arms, 
but rather by rectitude and beneficence. Be 
that as it may, one fact is deducible from his- 
tory and the dominant opinions of the present; 
namely, that the higher attributes of character 
are demanded and developed in increasing pro- 
portion with the more distinctly intellectual 
faculties ; that the Founder of Christianity, with 
his immediate followers, who received the in- 
junction to be wise and harmless, by their ex- 
altation of patience, philanthropy, sacrifice for 
the weal of others, and like “fruits” of the 
Spirit, which had been comparatively, nay, some 
of them totally unknown, have irrevocably al- 
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| tered the standard once used by men in meas- 


uring their fellows. 

But owing to the rapid growth of population, 
the incredible activity of the press, the numer- 
ous and complex public interests attendant on 
a swift-expanding civilization, and the conse- 
quent multiplication of laborers in the higher 
grades of work, it has come to pass that those 
who are known, perhaps read of thousands, 
whose work would have been received with 
acclamations some centuries ago, are neverthe- 
less not famous, as possibly they might have 
been in the times when ground was not broken 
for the rail-track and telegraph post; when 
many did not run to and fro, and knowledge 
was not increased to the’ extent that news a day 
old from antipodal regions should become the 
table-talk of households; when international 
Congresses, expositions, and scientific conven- 
tions were not so much as dreamed of; when 
bountiful minds like rivers enriched and beauti- 
fied each his own land, but were not as to-day 
like outflowing currents, moving in large cir- 
cuits, invisible, often unnoticed in the vast ocean 
of which they are but a part! Moreover, by 
the elevation of the common people greatness, 
in common with art, literature, and most other 
select things, has become popularized, so tv 
speak. There are merchants in our prosperous 
communities who are royal in extent of enter- 
prise, abundance of wealth, sometimes happily 
more than royal in their munificence. But ina 
period when many are kings, and all are free to 
aspire after kingship, the dignity is recognized 
indeed, yet the homage we pay is far less than 
is accorded to one who stands isolated and sol- 
itary in renown. , 

Foremost among those toilers for the general 
good, in whom inheres some desire at least for 
the realities searched for by noble minds, are the 
journalists and authors. Preachers should also 
be included within the same category. Whether 
they belong to the number of capitalists in 
merit who receive small returns of distinction, 
we need not now discuss; but there can be no 
doubt concerning the séaéus of the powers be- 
hind the press; the brain-workers and pen- 
wielders. Some of the most remarkable minds 
in France, England, and America are devoted 
to journalism; their personality concealed in 
the last two countries by the custom of anony- 
mous writing, and their influence, like the ad- 
vancing tides, widely spread but imperceptible. 
Men of eminent capacity in all professions, 
especially the higher ones, are pressed into the 
department of the public service; witness Glad~ 
stone in England, and Bismarck in Germany, 
Men who are sure of an historic.record become 
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aids-de-camp in the field of periodical literature, 
but the gengrals of the field must rest content 
with the privileges of work and influence, with 
at best a passing record remembered only some- 
what longer than their own editorials. Authors, 
too, since literature has become popularized, 
can reasonably expect no finer monument than 
a paragraph in a revised encyclopedia; for 
when the rate of sending books from the press 
to the bookstore is calculated by the hour, when 
one summary of thought or erudition is covered 
like a rich Autumn leaf by numbers of its kind 
following in quick succession, how few are the 
books which we do not consider superannuated 
after five or at most ten years! One has only 
to turn to literature itself, especially modern 
literature, for confirmation of this fact. In a 
collection of standard authors, open almost any 
volume—say the works in prose of Coleridge, 
the poet and philosopher, whose learning was 
as wonderful as his genius, and we find num- 
berless allusions to authors for whom he has 
evidently great admiration, yet their productions 
are out of print to-day, and were forgotten when 
he studied them some thirty years ago, except 
to a few book-dealers like himself. 

The face that greets the reader at the opening 
of this magazine is that of a man whose labors 
have been abundant in all the professions above 
mentioned, and who, consequently, has had a 
good share of their chagrins and compensations. 
He has a good and wide repute in the Churches; 
he has the endowment of character, which, as 
we have seen, is esteemed to-day as a most 
precious talent for the world’s service; he pos- 
sesses the power of imparting, included in our 
definition of greatness, and has exemplified it 
in no small degree; for the denomination which 
he has served from boyhood, in whose homes 
his name is a household word, numbers above 
two million adherents; and if with these is 
counted the public beyond its limits, whom he 
has instructed by the pen or the ministrations 
of the pulpit, it is safe to claim that tens, nay, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women have 
been direct recipients of the knowledge and 
truth that have been committed to him. The 
sales of his published works indicates half a 
million as a more accurate conjecture. In truth, 
we must thankfully confess our times to be bet- 
ter, on the whole, than the “good old days” of 
the past. How an ancient Greek would have 
rejoiced in such a possible imparting of his 
philosophical precepts to the multitude ! 

Yet inasmuch as a considerable share of Dr. 
Stevens’s life has been occupied with tasks from 
which no permanent recognition occurs, it is 
befitting and grateful to us who have observed 





his career, to show how heartily such a man 
puts forth his strength alike in ambitious enter- 
prises, or in unobtrusive attempts to meet im- 
mediate public requirements. 

That which first and most clearly impresses 
an observer of his character is a martial valor 
of spirit, a certain buoyant courage in enduring 
or achieving, a right stirring key-note of confi- 
dence and cheer, that regulates and inspires the 
whole nature of the man. And in connection 
with the general observations we have made on 
great men, it may be added, in passing, that this 
element of joy, blended with courage, belongs 
almost universally to those who may be taken 
as representative of the class. It was a quality 
of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Fielding, Goethe, 
Lessing, and hosts of others in the literary 
guild; it is noticeable also with modifications in 
Franklin, Lincoln, and similar models of Amer- 
ican character. Inherent to the temperament, 
it is established as an endowment by a happy, 
well-directed childhood; and this blessing in 
some good portion was given to the subject of 
our sketch—placid dawning to a life that was to 
mature in battling energies, wrestlings with 
adversities, and “shocks that come and go.” 

The eight years succeeding his birthday, 
January 19, 1815, were years of modest plenty 
for the home in which he was born. The 
father, Samuel Stevens, was a Massachusetts 
copper-plate printer and engraver of good re- 
pute, who had removed to Philadelphia in order 
to establish himself in his craft. The mother, 
of German or so-called “ Pennsylvania Dutch ” 
origin, exemplified much of the domestic virtue 
and affection of her people. Books, such as 
were the luxuries of comfortable homes before 
the present diffusion of periodical and ephemeral 
literature, works of biography and travel, flanked 
at one end of the shelf by history, and kept in 
place—it may be by such juvenile tales as “ Jack 
Halliday,” or “Thinks-I-to-Myself,” squeezed 
in at the other—furnished family recreation for 
the evening, with amusement for the children at 
any leisure hour. Pictures from the father’s 
work-shop adorned the rooms; and when he 
narrated to his boys and girls stories of the 
faces and scenes that hung on the walls—the 
achievements of Washington, the chivalrous 
philanthropy of Lafayette, the capture of the 
British Serapis, by the invincible captain of the 
Bon Homme Richard—at least the eldest boy 
of the group listened with kindling eyes, eager 
for the time to come when he should enter the 
great outside world, where one could do “all 
that becomes a man” and find gladness in an 
honorable career. Family picnics on the banks 
of the Schuylkill or Delaware ; diversions planned 
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for them by their mother, who observed many 
pleasant domestic customs of the Father-land ; 
hilariously performed and emulated feats of 
swimming; barbecues of mammoth oxen, which 
boys were wont to patronize without discrimina- 
tion of the politics urged upon the public by 
means of these decoys to its appetite ; playing 
at mummers in the neighbors’ houses on Hal- 
low-Eve, and other prankish delights filled the 
lad’s leisure, and confirmed his good spirits in 
this golden time. One night he told a false- 
hood; as it is the only authenticated one that 
can be laid to his charge, and indicates a cer- 
tain obtuseness of intelligence when exerted in 
the direction of untruth, it may bear repetition 
here. After a-hearty play with his comrades, 
and probably a corresponding hearty supper, the 
little fellow retreated to a favorite resting-place 
in the kitchen, beneath the high-legged German 
stove, where he was prone to lie asleep till late 
in the evening; not, however, with the mother’s 
approval, since the practice interfered with the 
children’s retirement at their regular hour. 
When, therefore, she discovered him settled in 
his warm hiding-place, she called, “ Abel, are 
you asleep?” After a moment’s debate with 
himself the boy concluded that the mother 
would not have the heart to wake him, provided 
he was asleep; he answered, “Yes, ma’am.” 
But, alas, for his logic! His eyes were sum- 
marily opened by means that he dreamed not 
of as he lay in his simulated slumbers. The 
mother might moderate irregularities, but un- 
truth must be punished; and, with decision 
and a leather strap, sne sent him, rueful and 
mortified, to bed. This attempt at deceit was 
so foolish and unsuccessful that I think he 
never was tempted to a second one. 

These early years confirmed for life the vivac- 
ity natural to the boy’s nervous, sanguihe tem- 
perament. But the valor that is equally mani- 
fest in his character, and closely related to its 
good spirits, was developed in a succeeding 
period of conflict; and with it, what in delicate 
natures is often the counterpart of moral cour- 
age, an acute sensibility to suffering. First, in 
a long series of misfortunes, was the decline of 
the father’s health. Gradually his working hours 
were diminished ; at last they ceased altogether. 
Anxieties that shaded the mother’s face were 
quickly discovered by the children, whose very 
steps were subdued in the new atmosphere of 
gloom that pervaded the home. A modest 
income which, with the regular earnings, had 
maintained the family in comfort, was now far 
too small to supply its wants and the added 
expenses of illness. Abel was burdened with 
solicitude. A peculiarly endearing hand had 





united the father and son; for the latter was so 
intelligent and vivacious a companion that the 
love of the former was deepened by great con- 
tent and pride. The boy shut himself, day after 
day, in his own room to weep over the little 
keepsakes that his father had given him on 
birthdays and other festivals, while he trembled 
at the sound of the invalid’s cough, and recalled 
the ominous words of a neighbor: “ Poor Mr. 
Stevens will never be any better.” Death, the 
merciful but stern-visaged angel, delayed his 
coming through many languishing months. 
When, at last, he appeared suddenly, Abel, 
terror stricken, besought the father to stay; at 
least to speak one word of farewell. But the 
dying man’s eyes were fixed, his arms rigidly 
extended; he uttered no response. The chil- 
dren, overcome by a sight as new as it was 
appalling, were led from the room, and for many 
sad weeks thereafter would the boy resort to 
his father’s grave, to lament in loneliness, some- 
times in darkness, over the loving heart that 
lay so near, yet so irremediably separated from 
him. 

Now that the support of the house was gone, 
the mother, although infirm in health by reason 
of watchings and toils, tried “to pick her bread 
by a needle’s point,” and thereby also to feed 
her five young children ; for the estate left by 
the father had fallen, after his death, into mis- 
managing or untrustworthy hands, and no in- 
come could be derived from that source. It 
would be needless to report here the well-known 
history of a struggling needle-woman ; the re- 
moval to comfortless quarters; the selling of 
one household treasure after another; the pale- 
ness, care, foreboding that overspread the faces 
of the little group. One glimpse, however, of 
this dreary period should not escape our notice— 
a glimpse into the chamber where the mother 
sits all night over her work, struggling under a 
burden that continually exhausted her strength 
and resources. Abel stays to cheer her, nor 
can he be persuaded to go to rest. He prophe- 
sies artlessly of the good time coming in a year 
or two—he is but nine years old—when he shall 
be strong enough to work. He paints with 
love and imagination, impassioned by sorrow, 
the restoration of the former days; the home- 
stead reoccupied ; the outdoor rambles and in- 
door plenty renewed; the home all restored 
except for that sense of something lost—the 
presence of its head. Boyish pictures were 
these, extravagant and immature, but they would 
never have been drawn by any but a prematurely 
strong spirit. No wonder that when the night 
watches drew toward the dawn, the mother, 
broken with grief, yet upborne by her child’s 
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innocent confidence, should press him to her 
bosom, norethat both should learn the secret 
consolation which is the fruit of love and sorrow. 

The extreme feebleness of the mother’s health, 
and the sight of his helpless brothers and sis- 
ters pining with want, so wrought upon the boy 
that, one morning after a meager breakfast, he 
went unnoticed from the house, determined to 
apply at every shop in the city before giving 
over the attempt to find some work. All day 
he trudged the streets, hungry and forlorn, but 
keeping a brave face, and hoping, as often as he 
was repelled from one place, to fare better at 
the next. But the tradesmen had no work for 
such a little fellow. They interrupted his plea 
at the outset with the objection, “ You are too 
young to do any thing here.” Something, how- 
ever, in the boy’s face—perhaps the urgent need 
that betrayed itself under the simulation of 
cheerfulness—compelled the attention of a to- 
bacconist, into whose shop he strayed late in 
the afternoon. After some preliminary ques- 
tions put dubiously and answered with but half- 
concealed eagerness, the man asked, “ Will you 
be faithful to your work if I'll let you try?” 
“O yes, sir, I will indeed; you may depend on 
me for that,” answered the child. ‘ Well, then,” 
said the man, continuing his scrutiny of the 
pleader’s face, “go in the back room yonder, 
and let them seé what you’re fit for.” The 
child obeyed forthwith, and was set to turn the 
wheel—a task performed manually in small man- 
ufactories of this kind. But he had not eaten a 
mouthful since breakfast, and was ready to drop 
with hunger. The odor of tobacco made him 
faint and giddy. His puny arms, though urged 
by the most resolute of wills, failed to control 
the wheel. The rude apprentices made sport 
of his awkwardness. When they tired of this 
means of diversion they drew a large box to the 
middle of the room, and set him on it, saying 
that such a wonderful “ wheeler” ought to sit at 
ease and do nothing more than “boss” the 
other hands. Heartlessness and hunger have 
broken many an older spirit than the boy’s, 
who was as yet but a novice in the school of 
suffering. He submitted unresentfully to their 
jeers, leaned his head on his hand, and thought 
of the hopes of the morning, and the group 
whom he must meet at home with no cheering 
announcement of good fortune. When the ap- 
prentices stopped work they bade him go home 
to his mother and stay ; he need n’t come back. 
He asked for the store-keeper whom he had 
first addressed, but the man had gone. So, 
exhausted, and utterly cast down, with a heart 
well-nigh broken from fullness of unshared 
trouble, the child returned home. 





But his courage rose with the morning, for 
natures like his do not sink with heart-break. 
The resolute will, guarded by prudence, stim- 
ulated by discrimination to see and use oppor- 
tunity, was growing strong under the very ad- 
versities that threatened to destroy health and 
spirits. If he could not turn a tobacco-wheel 
he could at least pick up chips, and forthwith 
he set about providing for Winter by filling the 
vacant room in cellar and closet with kindlings 
from the building yards. The bits of pine sent 
forth a wonderful light and comfort for the vir- 
tuous, loving, suffering family. They could for- 
get the cold that pierced their thread-bare gar- 
ments when they gathered before the brilliant 
flames ; they could even forget, while the warmth 
and brightness lasted, the meagerness of their 
two daily meals, nor long for better fare than 
their rye-bread and water ; and if, as sometimes 
happened in their increasing necessity, neighbors 
only less needy than themselves brought in 
humble gifts of food, their reluctance to accept 
it was tempered with such gratitude as enabled 
them to partake of it with thankful hearts. 
Later in the season the boy renewed his search 
for employment, and found it in a cotton factory 
located in a part of the city known as the North- 
ern Liberties. A place of liberty it was indeed 
to him—of deliverance from the bondage of 
anxieties and helpless inaction. He arose at 
four, returned from the factory at eight in the 
evening, and received a dollar for two weeks’ 
work ; the only regular means of support for the 
family, for the mother, now sinking with con- 
sumption, was entirely disabled. The anticipa- 
tion of her death, the falling of the keystone, 
which, despite many a shock, had held together 
the arch of their domestic life, was an appalling 
trouble to her children. Yet in their extremity 
they were not left without evidence of the 
Divine protection. For instance, one evening 
as Abel was returning from his work, pondering 
how the wolf could be kept outside their door 
through the week, and utterly unable to call up 
any means of defense, inasmuch as his wages 
were spent, and no more could be had till the 
next Saturday, his anxieties were suddenly dis- 
pelled by the sight of a half dollar glistening on 
the pavement, in the clear Winter’s moonlight. 
It was as if an angel had dropped the coin at 
the feet of the boy, who, in the quick revulsion 
of feeling, shed tears of relief, kissed it, and 
carried it home with great rejoicing. Moreover, 
by reason of his diligence and sweetness of 
temper, he was erelong promoted to a higher 
post in the factory with advanced wages; he 
also obtained a situation for his brother in the 
same establishment. And, just before the long- 
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dreaded calamity overtook them, a friend ap- 
peared to solace the last hours of the invalid 
with assurances of protection and suitable pro- 
vision for the children—an excellent woman 
who had known the mother intimately in happier 
years, and who, after a long separation, had 
learned casually, or more truly providentially, 
of the illness and loneliness of her former com- 
panion. 

After his mother’s death, and the consequent 
dispersion of the children, Abel continued at 
his work in the factory; but his hardships were 
much relieved by the good offices of friends, a 
comfortable home-like boarding-place, and an 
introduction to the Sunday-school. He resolved 
to begin a devout life, though but twelve years 
old when the decision was made manifest in his 
conversion, and to recover his small, forgotten 
store of instruction acquired at the day-school 
before his father’s death. This turning of his 
thoughts to knowledge and the service of Christ 
were two most significant facts in the outset 
of his career. The superintendent of the 
school, who, for abundance of good works, de- 
serves to rank with John Wesley’s lay preach- 
ers, is still alive; a venerable guest on certain 
periodic occasions at the home of his “son” in 
the Gospel. At such times he discourses with 
the complacency that one feels in recalling cir- 
cumstances involving one’s own personal inter- 
est and effort, of the progress of the young 
scholar, of his insatiable aspirations after knowl- 
edge and righteousness; his Romish saint-like 
ardor in prayers and deeds before he rightly 
understood the efficacy of faith; of the hours 
he passed in praying in hidden places, and at 
night; of the lines of chalk-marks on a pipe in 
the factory, recording the number of his daily 
prayers; of his ultimate deliverance from this 
self-imposed righteousness into the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his followers free; of 
the hunger of his intellectual faculties, that 
could not be appeased by study trenching upon 
sleep or needful relaxation; of the book held 
open by cords to the same pipe that had borne 
the record of his prayers, in order that the 
reader might use every moment in the brief 
intervals of. respite from his manual work; of 
the simple, fervent addresses made first to his 
own classmates, and later in other Sunday- 
schools and churches, whither people assembled 
in crowds to hear the little preacher, who was 
obliged to stand on something higher than the 
altar floor to be seen of them. 

Thenceforth his course of self-development 
and achievement was unmistakably discerned 
in the future, while encouragement, help, pros- 
perity, stood as guides and postmen ever ready 





to convey him from one stage of advancement 
to another. He went for an education to New 
England. Here a new world was “opened to 
him, for here, above all other lands, are wisdom 
and the powers that acquire it exalted in very 
truth above rubies or even diamonds. Wisdom 
is doubtless “‘a good thing,” as the speculators 
say in New York, though by no means always the 
principal thing ; and one needs no spectacles to 
observe that diamonds are the insignia of rank, 
that is, of excellency of any sort, in the prevail- 
ing society of the metropolis; whereas in the 
Eastern States he who is wise and instructs is 
the acknowledged prince, whom men delight to 
honor, albeit jewels never made any part of his 
family possessions. 

At Wilbraham and Middletown young Ste- 
vens confirmed himself in the habit of public 
speaking. While studying at the College of 
the latter place, in his sixteenth year, he re- 
ceived a license to preach; and, considering the 
precocity manifest in his scholarship and ora- 
tory, the sudden change in his fortunes from 
obscurity and affliction to the friendliness and 
applause of the public immediately about him, 
the wonder is that his head was not turned by 
so rapid an accession of intellectual power. At 
the quarterly-meetings particularly—those high 
festivals of Methodism forty years ago—his 
sermons attracted large audiences, and elicited 
that general admiration of youthful talent, which 
is more fervent than judicious in its modes of 
expression. But the boy had kept his spirit 
intact under the pressure of suffering; he was 
the stronger, therefore, in his years of early 
maturity to maintain its balance when tried by 
the severer tests of rapid transition and suc- 
cess. Carlyle somewhere affirms oracularly that 
almost any commonly made man can behave 
himself when he is curbed by the tight reins of 
affliction; but that only an uncommon man—a 
reality—knows enough not to run wildly at ran- 
dom when he is allowed the freedom of pros- 
perity. According to this test of integrity, 
young Stevens proved himself to be without 
doubt a “reality.” Moreover, he was helped 
toward becoming one by steadfast habits of in- 
dustry—a virtue so strenuously exemplified 
throughout his career that had he ever selected 
an armorial devise its motto should have been 
the old maxim, “ He hath no leisure who useth 
it not.” 

The recognition of his abilities served only 
as a healthful stimulant to them; and among 
the old people still living in the hill country 
around Wilbraham are some who yet recall 
the eloquence and power of the young student 
who used to preach in their meeting-houses, 
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One of these aged Methodists, in retrospecting 
the growth of the denomination, alluded to the 
young man’s early ministerial labors in substan- 
tially the following words: “ There was little 
Abel Stevens; he studied up to the ’cademy, 
and preached round, here ’nd there wherever 
the folks could get him to go, and there was 
generally half a dozen Churches after him to 
once. The first time he ’tended our quarterly- 
meetin’, he put up at my house. I remember’s 
well as if it had been yesterday a-drivin’ him 
over from Wilbraham. A modest, good little 
fellow he was, too! His cheeks were round 
and red as Winter apples, and sich a handsome 
pair of black eyes I never see before nor since, 
nor you nuther, I guess. While I was a-bringin’ 
of him over, I kep’ still, at the first, thinkin’ 
he’d be busy with studyin’ out his sermon for 
nex’ day. But he had some remark to make 
about ’most every thing we saw ’long the road, 
and what with askin’ questions an’ talkin’ ’bout 
this, that, and what not, he never thought a 
mite, leastways not that I took notice of. When 
we got to the house, he had the children ’round 
him; they took him out to see the farm, and he 
come to the barn at milkin’ an’ kep’ me com- 
pany while I ’tended to the evening chores, an’ 
bless you, we stayed up till nigh onto ten o’clock 
talkin’ ’bout the ’cademy, Sunday-schools, Meth- 
odism, an’ I don’t know what all. I enjoyed 
to hear him, much as if it had been a regular 
sermon; yet I felt concerned fearin’ that he 
would n’t be on hand with his sermon nex’ day ; 
for he had n’t made no preparation for it, and 
geniuses have to work in order to get along 
well; that is, I never heard tell of one that 
didn’t. In that respec’ they ’re just about as 
well off as us common folks. 

“Well, come Sunday, we took an early start 
for mornin’ class, and I tried again to give him 
a chance to collect his thoughts. ’T was on my 
mind often to say, ‘Had n’t you better be gettin’ 
your ideas together, and straighten ’em out for 
your sermon, my lad, so’s not to feel embar- 
rassed when you stand up before the congrega- 
tion?” But somehow it seemed as if ’t would n’t 
be exactly proper to give him advice; not that 
he pretended to any thing extra, nor put on 
airs; not a bit of it. If he had, I could have 
taken him down in a minute. But modest as 
he was, I knowed he did n’t want for sense nor 
manliness; an’ on the whole I concluded to let 
him take his own course, though by this time 
Id had such an interest in the boy that for the 
life o’ me I could n’t help feelin’ a leetle oneasy. 
By and by I spied him walkin’ off quietly to- 
ward the woods, an’ when he came into the 
meetin’-house, after a spell, I knew he was all 





right, if only by the way he walked up to the 
pulpit. And certain, if he ’d been brought up 
in it he could n’t have been more at home there. 
Lord bless you! the little fellow preached as if 
he was inspired. I believe I ’ve got some 
warmth in my heart yet from the fire of that 
sermon. The windows of the meetin’-house 
was all took out and men sat on the sills and 
listened outside, for ’t was jam full inside. He 
brought in geology, ’stronomy, and other kinds 
of learnin’; some things he ’d said we ’d kinder 
known before, but somehow he set ’em in such 
a strong light, they struck us altogether differ- 
ent from hearin’ of ’em told over in the common 
way. Often had he to stop for a minute on 
account of the amens and halleluiahs that went 
up from all parts of the house. And I remem- 
ber when we went out from the meetin’ all the 
natural world about us looked new and beauti- 
ful, jest as if it really was full of the glory of 
God; for we’d had wonderfully impressed on 
our minds that there is a Divine presence by 


whom and in whom are all things.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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° OW can we secure a more general attend- 
ance of the people in our cities upon 
public worship ?” 

The first business of an intelligent physician, 
when called to minister to a patient, is to make 
a diagnosis and determine exactly what is the 
disease. Without this he prescribes in the 
dark, and is a mere empiric. The intelligent 
Christian, when meeting with obstacles in the 
way of Christian success, with a state of society 
that seems peculiarly antagonistic to his efforts, 
will pursue the same course, and inquire care- 
fully into the exact nature of the disease, into 
the real state of things, and then wisely adapt 
his means to them. The question, “How can 
we secure a more general attendance of the 
people in our cities upon public worship?” as- 
sumes a fact that every earnest minister and 
Christian has been sadly realizing. There are 
multitudes in our cities, and, indeed, there is no 
need to limit the statement to cities, who do not 
attend public worship ; multitudes that have little 
if any sympathy with public worship ; multitudes 
that are in actual hostility toward the Church 
and its services. 

We take this fact for granted, or the question 
would not be presented to us, and purpose to 
look first at what is the real condition of things 
that originates this apathy, or indifference, or 
hostility, and then at the best means of adapt- 
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ing public worship to meet this condition of 
things. In other words, we will answer the 
question by considering modern society, and 
the Christianity for modern society. 

Human nature is a fixed fact in the constitu- 
tion of man; it is only its manifestations and 
modes of action that can vary. Christianity is 
one and unalterable in its origin from God, and 
its adaptation to the nature and necessities of 
men. It can only change in its manifestations 
and in the methods by which it is brought to 
bear upon men. When we speak of Chris- 
tianity for modern society, we can only mean 
such phases and modes of Christian action as 
are applicable to the peculiar phases and methods 
of human society at a particular period. How- 
ever fixed may be the great elements of human 
nature, human history has not presented to us 
a blank uniformity, but an ever-varying and 
ever-progressing series of impulses, aims, ac- 
tions, and results; and Christian history, too, 
has been ever-varying and ever-advancing in 
wisely adapting itself to the advancing history 
of the world. By “the Christianity for our 
times,” then, we mean the Christian spirit and 
methods best adapted to the spirit and methods 
of society in the times in which we live. In 
studying this adaptation, our first duty is to 
glance at modern society. 

In almost every aspect—in its spirit and aims, 
in its convictions and aspirations, in its govern- 
ments and social customs, in its methods and 
means, modern society differs from ancient, and 
even from medieval society ; and in most char- 
acteristics of social life, the nineteenth century 
differs from every century that has preceded it, 
even its immediate predecessor. So sudden, 
rapid, and marked have been the changes that 
many of our readers have lived through an 
entire transition from what we might call the 
old into the new. We do not purpose to occupy 
much time in indicating the characteristics of 
modern society, and yet we must glance at some 
of these. 

1. Our cities are characterized by intense 
activity in every department of life. This is 
obvious to all, and we only affirm it and pass on 
to notice the bearing of this intense life toward 
Christianity. 

It is apt to become all-absorbing. Socicty 
may be so much occupied with its business, so 
intensely devoted to earthly and daily claims as 
to have but little time for spiritual and eternal 
concerns, There grows up out of this earnest 
life an earthly absorption—a materialism in the 
sense of devotion to the present life and inter- 
ests, implying an indifference and forgetfulness 
toward things unseen and future. There is so 





much to be accomplished, so much to be ac- 
quired, so much to be learned, and all this, too, 
with reference to our present life, that we have 
but little time for the interests of the life to 
come, Our plans are so large and comprehen- 
sive that they really obscure what we are pleased 
to consider the distant and less pressing pur- 
poses and interests of religion. Our times, 
therefore, are eminently materialistic in this 
sense as well as in other senses. This intense 
world-life is over-mastering, and the Divine 
Teacher long ago said, and said truly, “ Ye can 
not serve two masters.” 

Worldliness is always blind to the future, and 
is ever ready to sacrifice it to the present. The 
great interests of religion are unseen, spiritual, 
apprehended by faith, and, in the false estima- 
tion of many, remote from the present. Wealth, 
honor, pleasure, business, science, self, are here 
to be used and enjoyed now—tangible realities 
to be made the most of. With the facilities for 
self-aggrandizement and self-enjoyment charac- 
terizing our day, it is easy to become absorbed 
in these present, tangible, and selfish interests. 
Hence the wide-spread indifference with regard 
to religion. ‘ 

2. Another characteristic of our American 
cities is the intermixture of nations. Steam 
has diminished distance, and intelligence has 
conquered national bigotry and prejudice. Na- 
tions flow together. Their institutions blend 
with each other, sometimes harmonizing, quite 
as often meeting in dangerous antagonisms. 
Our own country is more than any other subject 
to this influence of the importation of foreign 
ideas, customs, and tendencies, and these influ- 
ences concentrate in our Cities. 

The great secular prosperity of our country, 
the rapid growth of our cities, the opportunities 
for personal enterprise and success which they 
offer to all, have been inducements drawing into 
them multitudes of citizens from other coun- 
tries. They come to us trained in the school 
of European history. They are fresh from the 
scenes of infidel and revolutionary strife. They 
were born and grew up amid the great reactions 
of European society, against errors, and tyran- 
nies, and superstitions of past centuries. They 
are yet in the midst of those reactions, are 
agitated with those unsettled questions and 
problems, and many of them still in those ex- 
treme states of antagonism to the former things 
which characterize all revolutions. They bring 
with them the habits and customs, the feelings 
and modes of thought which characterize the 
reactionary and revolutionary condition of the 
countries from which they came. They per- 
petuate their own modes and customs, and their 
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own beliefs and unbeliefs in this land of free- 
dom. In many respects they become gradually 
assimilated to our American life ; in many re- 
spects they are assimilating our lives to theirs. 
The social and religious revolutions through 
which they and their fathers have passed leave 
many of them in a condition of impatience of all 
restraint, antagonism to all authority, and skep- 
ticism toward all past faiths. 

We certainly will not offend them by simply 
referring in this manner to what many of them 
are constantly demanding for themselves. They 
tell us they are not Christians in our American 
sense; they disclaim the inspiration and au- 
thority of the Bible; they set aside the Divine 
character and claims of our Lord and Savior; 
they declaim against our Christian Sabbath ; 
they proclaim themselves rationalists and hu- 
manitarians; they denounce the Church as a 
center of priestcraft and superstition, and they 
declare the great evangelical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to be theological fictions; they trans- 
form liberty into libertinism, and freedom of 
opinion into liberalism of thought and specula- 
tion. We do not mean thus to characterize the 
whole foreign element of our country; we know 
that it is only applicable to a part, but we also 
know that these dangerous elements are abund- 
antly prevalent, and are rapidly permeating 
American society with the leaven of their anti- 
Christian modes of life and the poison of a 
transplanted skepticism and infidelity. 

3. Another characteristic of our cities we 
know not better how to characterize than as an 
antagonism growing up among the poor and 
laboring classes toward fancied or real wrongs 
and neglects on the part of Christians to these 
classes. Somehow multitudes of people in the 
humbler places of life believe themselves to be 
suffering great wrongs from society; that in 
many of the habits and customs, and forms of 
social life great injustice is done to them. In 
the light of the great doctrines of human equality 
and universal freedom, they can not understand 
the vast disparity in the circumstances which 
surround them and those of others. Reason- 
ably or unreasonably, multitudes of these ag- 
grieved ones entertain the idea that the Church, 
and Christianity as it is illustrated by the Church, 
is on the side of wealth, and rank, and power, 
and against the poor and laboring classes, or at 
least indifferent to them. In Europe and Great 
Britain large classes are asking the significant 
questions—what does the Church do for us? 
what benefit have we from Christianity? how 
are our circumstances improved, our burdens 
lightened, our lot in life made better by your 
Christianity ? 





The same threatening circumstances are rap- 
idly developing in our own country. Multitudes 
here look upon the Church first as caring noth- 
ing for them, then as hostile to them, then as 
mere organizations in the hands and under the 
control of the aristocracy and wealth of the 
land. The protests of the Church against some 
of the customs, even against some of the so- 
called pleasures of the poorer classes, thousands 
interpret to mean hostility to them, and thou- 
sands assume at once this attitude of enmity 
toward the Church. “The Church is against 
us,” they say; “Christianity is in our way ;” 
“she is on the side of the rich and powerful ;” 
“she does nothing for us;” “she intrenches 
herself in elegant churches, in formal services, 
but has no place for us, and no help for us.” 
No fact of our times is more sad and significant 
than the seeming loosing of the hold of the 
Church on the toiling, and suffering, and needy 
masses. 

4. But we proceed to notice another charac- 
teristic of modern society. It is the spirit of 
earnest inquiry developing an age of widely 
diffused intelligence. All are thinkers and all 
are thinking. The breath of science penetrates 
all classes of society; education is rapidly be- 
coming the inheritance of all. We need not 
occupy time in describing this intellectual ac- 
tivity of the age, but shall study it briefly in its 
relations to the subject before us. 

A formidable amount of uneasiness, indiffer- 
ence, and skepticism must be traced for its 
source to the increased knowledge and all-per- 
vading science of modern times. Not that in- 
creasing knowledge leads of itself to unbelief, 
or that the discoveries of science weaken the 
evidence of religion, but that the progress of 
knowledge and the discoveries of science, like 
all other good things in this world, have their 
responsibilities and dangers, and are subject to 
misuse and abuse. It is the natural tendency 
of advancing intelligence to make the world less 
credulous than it was, more disposed to exam- 
ine what is proposed for belief, to demand a 
degree of evidence which it did not demand in 
less enlightened timés, and to apply an unspar- 
ing criticism to what was once accepted as un- 
doubted truth. 

Mere authority, or assertion, or tradition 
avails but little in our times. The age is sharp, 
keen, searching. The reign of superstition is 
at an end; an era of fact, of investigation, of 
demonstration has dawned upon the world. 
Christianity is allowed to be no exception to the 
right of inquiry, of close and searching criti- 
cism, and like all other things addressed to the 
belief of men, must come with full, and clear, 
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and satisfactory evidence of her truth and divine 
claims. Hence, more than at any other period 
of her history, these evidences and claims of 
Christianity are now subjected to a rigid and 
searching investigation. While this searching 
investigation is going forward, thousands of 
minds are standing in an attitude of perplexity, 
anxiety, doubt, and thousands more in down- 
right skepticism. 

We propose now to consider some principles 
and the best methods involved in the judicious 
adaptation of Christian activity to these neces- 
sities. 

For practical purposes these characteristics 
may be considered as presenting themselves 
under two phases—moral and intellectual. Un- 
der the former we may embrace all the forms 
of impiety, recklessness, worldliness, and indif- 
ference; under the latter the tendency to skep- 
ticism so sadly manifesting itself in philosophy, 
science, criticism, and literature. 

The former must be met by manifestations 
of the moral power of Christianity; the latter, 
by the reassertion and enlargement of the evi- 
dence of Christianity, and reaffirmations and 
more exact statements of evangelical Christian 
doctrines. 

To overcome the former—the skepticism of 
the heart that lies at the foundation of the im- 
piety and recklessness, the indifference, world- 
liness, and estrangement of the multitudes— 
Christianity must make herself felt more pow- 
erfully among the masses as a divine religion; 
as “good news” from God to the people; as 
not only “glory to God in the highest,” but also 
as “peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 
The Gospel must be so preached and so lived, 
and the Church so organized and so worked as 
to make it always and every-where apparent 
that the religion of Jesus is the religion of 
humanity; a religion not only for man’s best 
welfare in eternity, but also a religion to pro- 
mote his highest happiness and welfare on earth. 
Jesus must more than ever be known as “the 
friend of publicans and sinners,” as the Savior 
of the guilty, the burdened, and the sorrowful. 

It must be demonstrated that Christianity in 
its promises and threatenings, its restraints and 
its commands, its hopes, its fears, is the friend 
and not the enemy of man—is for man and not 
against him; that it is infinitely more a reve- 
lation of the Divine love toward man than of 
the Divine anger; that Jesus comes to bless, 
not to curse, to offer life, not to bring death, to 
save, not to destroy, and that it is not till every 
resource of love and ‘good-will is exhausted 
that the terrible wrath of God falls upon the 
obstinately and immovably impenitent. 





Nothing is more lamentable than the common 
mistake of multitudes that the Gospel—the 
claims and requirements of God, the limitations 
of Christianity are against them and not for 
them; that the demands of religion lie on the 
opposite side from man’s interests and are hos- 
tile to him. Such a thought is a reflection on 
the wisdom, goodness, and justice of God. 
God hates sin, forbids it, and will punish it; but 
he hates it because it is the opposite of his own 
holy nature, and is antagonistic to every thing 
good and blessed in his creatures. 

What God prohibits he prohibits for the good 
of man; what he commands he conimands for 
the purpose of exalting his creatures in every 
true interest and every real good. When the 
Bible forbids intemperance, profanity, injustice, 
and Sabbath-breaking, the Bible stands forth as 
man’s best friend. When God commands us 
to love him and to love our neighbors, to cease 
to do evil and learn to do well, he points out to 
us the only road to our true happiness and our 
best interests, both for time and eternity. 

The world must be convinced of this terrible 
mistake, not only by presenting the true theory 
of the Gospel, but also by making Christianity, 
in its true spirit and purposes, /ive before man- 
kind. The Church must exhibit more of the 
spirit of Christ in her life and action; she must 
annihilate all caste, all exclusiveness—every 
thing that separates her from the people; she 
must show herself with the people and for the 
people; her doors must be ever open to them, 
her altars ever free and inviting, her message 
ever glad tidings unto all men. Christians must 
be Christ-like, as if so many Christs going 
about doing good. 

The Church must get outside of brick and 
stone walls, or make the openings through these 
walls so large that all can freely enter—outside 
the mere pretension of gentility and the trap- 
pings of millinery, and come in contact with the 
wicked, reckless, thoughtless, indifferent masses. 
She must solve somehow the great practical 
problem of being in the world and yet not being 
of the world. She must be the bush in the 
midst of the flames, yet unconsumed. “I pray 
not,” said Jesus, “ that thou wouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou wouldest keep 
them from the evil.” She must meet the mate- 
rialism, the worldliness of the age, by throwing 
into society the living exemplification of an 
earnest Spirituality. 

The Church, clergy, and laity must “ march 
right into this wilderness of week-day sin, and 
fight its way to the very strongholds of Satan.” 
The truths of the Gospel must be carried to 
those who will not come to them. Under the 
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very eaves of our temples are multitudes as 
godless and as essentially heathen as the Brah- 
mins of Hindostan. The Church must go out 
to them. A score of godly men and women 
might be sent out every Sunday from every 
Church in every city, bearing a simple, practi- 
cal Gospel to multitudes who never hear a dis- 
course on spiritual things. Can we not learn 
from the Great Master the power of direct per- 
sonal appeal to the erring and the outcast? 
More religion of the common, most practical, 
every-day sort, is the sovereign need of the 
mass even of intelligent people to-day. 

There must be no “eclipse of faith” in the 
Church, however dark may be the eclipse in the 
world. She must prove her faith in the unseen, 
eternal, and divine, by her more earnest spir- 
itual life; by using the world, but not abusing 
it; by visiting the fatherless and the widow in 
their affliction, and keeping herself unspotted 
from the world. 

This is a high standard of Christian life and 
activity, but it is the only standard consistent 
with the grandeur of the Gospel; any thing 
less than this seems a contradiction to the Gos- 
pel and gives the lie to our profession. It is 
only Christianity realized and in earnest, the 
only Christianity which can impress the realis- 
tic and earnest age in which we live. We hail, 
therefore, every movement that looks like bring- 
ing Christianity practically and earnestly for- 
ward into the necessities of human society. In 
this practical, humanitarian age, the Church 
must show herself of practical value, of essen- 
tial and indispensable need to society, or society 
will place but a small estimate upon her. She 
must be the leader and director of the progress- 
ive and reformative movements of the age, es- 
pecially of every movement to ameliorate and 
improve the condition of men and nations, or 
these movements will go on without her, and 
she will be left standing in the background of 
society, an obsolete and effete thing of the past. 

What is true, and right, and wise, and Chris- 
tian in all these movements, she must assist; 
what is unwise and unchristian, she must ex- 
pose and correct. She must be felt every-where 
and in all things that affect society as a great 
moral power, and a power always on the side 
of man’s best interests, on the side of wisdom 
and goodness. 

Christianity has had to bear the burden of 
the unhappy history of a Church which, through 
many centuries, occupiedga position of hostility 
to every discovery, every advancement, every 
reformation. Discoveries in knowledge had to 
be fought out against her authority and influ- 
ence, and reformation had to be carried forward 





in despite of her violent opposition and perse- 
cution. Earnest and far-seeing spirits found 
her generally in the way—the immovable bar- 
rier to every advancement of the race. Nearly 
every earnest spirit of European history has 
had to cry out against this terrible incubus, 
pressing down every aspiration of humanity, 
and impeding every movement toward the lib- 
eration of nations and the emancipation of men, 

The ‘secret of half the infidelity of Europe 
and Great Britain to-day, is the mistake of even 
earnest, thinking men attributing to Chr7stian- 
ity the wrongs and oppressions of Romanism, 
and mistaking the aristocracy, and exclusive- 
ness, and immobility, and millinery of the 
Church of England for the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The Church of the nineteenth century, 
the only Church that will have power, and influ- 
ence, and success, the only Church that will 
win the hearts of the people, and rise above the 
contempt of earnest, thinking men, is the 
Church that will embody in her life the spirit 
and life of Christ, whose doors are open to all 
for whom Christ died, whose felt mission is to 
all whom Christ redeemed, and that is in sympa- 
thy with every thing that pertains to the happi- 
ness, the welfare, the elevation of all whom 
Christ loves, the Church that is with the people 
and for the people—the Church of humanity, as 
Christ is the Redeemer of humanity. 

The Christianity for the present and the fu- 
ture, for the city and for the country, is a Chris- 
tianity that carries with it the demonstration of 
its own divine origin and power in the holy, 
earnest, and spiritual lives of those who profess 
to believe it. The most powerful and convinc- 
ing argument for the nineteenth century will be 
the argument presented by a Church whose life 
is the visible exemplification of the doctrines 
and principles of the Gospel; a Church that 
lives and works after the manner of Christ; a 
Church that exhibits an activity and earnest- 
ness commensurate with the sublime truths 
which she teaches, with the momentous issues 
which she presents, and the immortal destinies 
of men which she professes to believe. 

Let us have a Christianity full of Christ, full 
of the Holy Ghost, fresh, and strong, and fear- 
less, in all its supernatural and heavenly char- 
acteristics, with no concessions, no compromises 
from the high and divine standard set up by 
Christ and his apostles, and a Church full of 
faith, whose life realizes the doctrines she be- 
lieves, and whose zeal sends her forth to all 
men, the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, as the embassador of Christ, bearing in 
one hand the revelation of the righteous indig- 
nation of God against sin, and in the other the 
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message of his love and mercy, and the indif- 
ference, the skepticism, and the worldliness of 
our day will pass away before her as the mists 
before the rising sun. 





THE CITIZEN AND HIS PARTY. 





FIRST PAPER. 


[* a country governed by political parties the 
relations of citizens to political organizations 
have a very high importance. The theory and 
ethics of party construction, fealty and action, 
are outside of law, and, so far as our literature 
goes, almost outside of morals. The law ignores 
parties in the interest of perfect electoral free- 
dom ; the Church ignores them in the interest 
of spiritual independence. 

But there has grown up among us a science 
of parties and a system of party ethics, though 
neither exists in writing. These two bodies of 
principles, inter-related and organized, form our 
unwritten American constitution, and they gov- 
ern us in a more intimate sense than the State 
and National bodies of laws. If the people 
govern they do so at second-hand, through 
parties. These parties are as thoroughly or- 
ganized as the National Government, and one 
or other of them holds the power to set up and 
pull down persons and laws. Such an institu- 
tion deserves careful and frequent attention. 
If we jealously watch the constitution, we ought 
also to mark the progress of party science and 
the growth of a system of party ethics. I pro- 
pose to trace a few of the outlines of this science, 
and some of its relations to morals. 


I. 


A democratic government may be maintained 
through a system of voting in three ways: By 
unanimity, by maximum, or by majority. That 
is, you may ordain that nothing shall be done 
except by the voice of all, or that the highest 
number who are agreed shall rule, or that a 
majority of those taking part in political action 
shall govern. 

It is generally believed that the democratic 
idea of government requires political expression. 
There is room for doubt whether this is strictly 
true. A government might be democratic 
through a system of unanimity like that of the 
jury-room, or through one of maxima, such as 
prevails in most elections of officers. The first 
would reduce the freedom of choice much below 
its present value, and the second would consid- 
erably increase it. 

Let us suppose that a President could only 
be chosen by the voices of all. This rule would 





develop a kind of tyranny of public opinion, 
demanding that. voters should repress “ their 
prejudices” and support the popular idol. Par- 
ties would be regarded as enemies of the State, 
and despised as “third parties” now are. 

It strikes us as absurd to require every one 
to vote for the same person; but perhaps it is 
not theoretically different in kind from requiring 
every one to vote for one of two persons, or 
requiring a majority to vote for one person. 
There may be something inherent in human 
nature which is symbolized by a battle-field ; at 
all events men love antithesis, antagonism, and 
this favors the two-sided system of politics. 
The main fact, however, is that an election by 
unanimity would be democratic. The President 
would be formally “reated by the whole people. 

On a system of maxima each voter would 
record his preference, and the person receiving 
most votes would be elected. This system 
gives the highest degree of freedom. There is 
no restriction upon choice except such as is 
unavoidable. The limitations on preference are 
reduced to their minima. This form of demo- 
cratic expression has been used with satisfac- 
tory results as a substitute for the primary 
system. In the progress of democratic govern- 
ment it is not unlikely to become the favorite 
system. But, historically, democracy works by 
majorities. A government by the people is 
theoretically a government by a majority of the 
people. Its formula is, 50 + I = 100. The 
object of parties is to divide the people into two 
unequal parts, called majority and minority. 

At first view it would seem that ours is a 
government of maxima; the election of persons 
is usually effected by the highest number of 
votes. The votes might be so distributed that 
ten per cent. or less might elect. And, so far 
as officers with executive or judicial functions 
are concerned, elections are for the most part 
by maxima. Legislative officers are chosen in 
the same way, but they act by majorities. A 
bill can become law only by the votes of a 
majority of the members. This provision reacts 
upon the whole system of elections, and prac- 
tically converts a system of maxima into one 
of majorities. The first thing is to make laws ; 
if you can secure the passage of such laws as 
you desire only by gaining a majority in the 
legislative body, parties must be formed to divide 
the voters into two divisions. There is thena 
resistless impulse to use the same parties for 
the election of executive and judicial officers. 
The majority system in legislation has nearly 
the same effect as a constitutional enactment of 
elections by majorities. Our cumbrous system 
of presidential elections does permit a minority 
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to choose our chief magistrate, but it is an odd 
piece of political furniture of no importance to 
this discussion. 

Our system is, therefore, one of majorities. 
If any doubt remain whether it is necessarily 
so, none can be indulged that we are practically 
under the government of a majority system. 
The parties may have made it so, or an inherent 
force in our system may have created the par- 
ties. One of the most important questions 
arising under such a system is the security of 
the minority from oppression, 


IL. 


It is agreed that the minority shall enjoy 
without danger civil rights, including freedom 
of action to make themselves the majority. The 
tyranny of majorities is a peril to be avoided by 
constitutional barriers against aggression, and 
by a just public opinion—perhaps mostly by the 
latter. In State legislation there is doubtless 
need of reform at this point. The truest idea 
of democratic government requires a very nar- 
row field of legislation. A good deal of co-op- 
eration in public improvements which a de- 
bauched public opinion. exacts through legisla- 
tion—as the building of railroads by county and 
town bonds, the paving of streets by special 
taxes, the creation of corporations by charters— 
could be more economically secured by indi- 
vidual action and voluntary association. It is 
bad policy and intolerable democracy to allow 
majorities to dictate to minorities what use they 
shall make of their private property. State 
legislation in these matters has lately displayed 
a surprising recklessness of property rights. 

It has been proposed to create an additional 
check upon majorities by allowing minority rep- 
resentation in the legislative bodies. This is 
an approach to the idea of maxima. It actually 
exists in England to a limited extent, and there 
is an element of it—not recognized by law—in 
our system. Suppose that a district elects two 
members of the legislature. If the minority be 
allowed to cast all its vote for one it can elect 
him. This is the English idea. The American 
method is extra-legal, and consists in trading 
votes. A cunning minority can in this way 
often secure a slice of power. It is probable 
that the English system will eventually be intro- 
duced into this country. 


III. 


The dividing principle of parties should be a 
question of national interest. In the first place, 
it ought not to be a question of loyalty. A dis- 
loyal party must be a relatively small minority 
without influence with the majority. The dis- 


loyalty of a powerful section of the Democratic 
party during the war was a national calamity. 
It reduced the opposition to a feeble position ; 
it left the majority without effective restraint ; 
it permitted a mass of reckless and even cor- 
rupt legislation. At no period have we so much 
needed a loyal and powerful opposition. The 
situation was new and untried; much experi- 
menting was necessary. A strong opposition 
could have checked rash experiments, and as- 
sisted in devising better. 

The principle of division ought not to be 
sectional. If the East and West are arrayed 
against each other, all State legislation is left to 
chance, to powerful majorities who do not fear 
love of power, or to local and non-national 
political parties. Either fate is to be deplored. 
The Republican party was by national necessi- 
ties, unfortunately, organized in one section of 
the Union. 

The evils of sectionalism were lessened by 
the gradual growth of the party, by the presence 
in the Northern States of a powerful antagonist 
party, and by the breaking out of the rebellion 
at the moment of its national victory. The last 
incident might have been substituted by a diffu- 
sion of the party over the Union. The dividing 
principle ought then to be national. Happily, 
there are never wanting questions of national 
extension on which people in every State take 
opposite sides. Such questions relate to money, 
taxation, tariffs, public debt, internal improve- 
ments, naturalization, foreign policy, acquisition 
of territory, etc. It usually happens that one 
or other of these questions is of such supreme 
interest that it becomes the dividing line for an 
election, and it happens that the line shifts 
from one quadrennial to another, raising another 
question to the first place. 

Another element desirable in a dividing prin- 
ciple is simplicity—one plain question. An issue 
made up on a complicated question is about as 
troublesome as a sermon with seven heads and 
ten horns to the average citizen. It is part of 
the art of parties to simplify the issue, if it be 
complicated, by pitching upon one branch of it, 
and contesting mainly that single branch. The 
more numerous the questions really in issue, 
the more difficult it is to make up parties. 
Voters are on both sides. The skillful politi- 
cian selects the main issue, states it clearly, and 
fights it courageously ; all the other issues are 
expressed vaguely, and often so as to read both 
ways. The net result of this demand for sim- 
plicity in issue is, that only one thing is really 
voted upon; all other questions stand adjourned 
until this is settled. They must, like the cus- 
tomers in a barber shop, take their turns. 
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This is a vice of the majority system of a 
very grave character. It leads to a large amount 
of utterly unrepresertative legislation. To illus- 
trate: Last year we elected members of Con- 
gress. The main issue was the justice of sup- 
pressing the rebellion. In other words, we voted 
the rebellion down, as we have been doing for 
eight years. A combination of circumstances 
made this the issue, although there was not 
then, and is not now, the slightest probability 
that Congress will meet to take any action or 
pass any law on that subject. The pressure to 
this singular political action came from the folly 
of the leaders of the Democratic party who 
forced a dead issue upon us. If they got power 
they might nip up a number of Republican set- 
tlements in Southern questions. 

But the next Congress will legislate without 
instructions, practically, on money, the public 
debt, acquisition of territory, the tariff, taxation, 
and foreign policy. There was never a time 
when questions of taxation, currency, and tariff 
were half so important, and yet they are all to 
be legislated upon by an uninstructed Congress. 
The reason lies in the subdivision of Republi- 
cans into several sections on these questions ; 
as they could not agree, the managers disposed 
of these matters by vague resolutions, and by 
pressing the main issue. 

It would seem that national welfare required 
a reconstruction of parties to meet the needs 
of these questions. Republicans are not agreed ; 
Democrats are not agreed. There are in both 
parties 


Hard money only. 


Hard money men. Do. diluted with paper. 


On money. 
Who wnt more of it. 


Paper money men. Who want no less of it. 


On specie payments some in both parties 
want to return to them at once ; others to return 
pretty soon, but not yet; still others to put off 
that evil day as long as possible, or to the Greek 
kalends. 

But though public opinion is vague and un- 
crystallized, or divided and discordant—no ma- 
jority seeming possible—the Republican Con- 
gress, elected to bury the rebellion, must vote 
in no vague or double sense, must take positive 
actions on money questions. 

On taxation there is a like diversity. In both 
parties there are men who want to reduce taxa- 
tion to current expenses and interest, and leave 
posterity to pay the debt; and also men who 
want to pay off the debt slowly, and men who 
prefer to pay rapidly. There is no decided 
public opinion about the Danish islands, and 
though there is a good deal of opinion there is 
no policy about our Alabama claims. On the 





tariff, Republicans are divided into protection- 
ists and free-traders very sharply, and if the 
rebellion would stay whipped, and the Demo- 
crats turn their attention to the next war, prob- 
ably the free-trading Republicans would join 
them. But I do not desire to dwell upon this, 
only to point out that these grave questions 
can not be reached by the ballot without a read- 
justment of parties. We shall have irrespon- 
sible legislation until such readjustment takes 
place. A Republican policy on tariffs, currency, 
etc., must be two-faced, for the simple reason 
that the party has at least two faces on these 
questions. Against any such readjustment there 
is the pressure of both the present organiza- 
tions, especially of the one in power. Read- 
justment means breaking up and melting over 
all the machinery of the party, and consenting 
to the destruction of a great organic body which 
first saved and then redeemed the Republic. 
For reasons given above, the laudable attach- 
ment of the majority to this party may prove 
calamitous. 

The shifting of issues is, therefore, laborious, 
painful, retarded by vast combinations of polit- 
ical forces, and the disability of the majority 
system may be stated to be, 

1. Inability to settle more than one question 
at a time. 

2. Inability to pass readily, by readjustment 
of party lines, to another question. 

3. Non-representative legislation. The most 
important issues are settled without reference 
to the ballot-box. 

I suggest that it would be possible to organ- 
ize a system of extra party reference to the 
people of such questions. A constitutional 
convention often submits a question independ- 
ently; why might not Congress appeal to a 
general vote on currency, tariff, and debt max- 
ims, with the pledge that the maxim adopted 
should control legislation? It would bring the 
voting majority into power and supplant the 
oligarchic system of power vested in an unin- 
structed elected body. 


IV. 


The organization and working of a party im- 
plies machinery of some sort. There must be 
conventions, and committees, and orators, to 
which may be added drummers and drill-ser- 
geants. 

These are kept in motion by somewhat differ- 
ent methods in England and the United States. 
In England, the whole organization is in a gen- 
eral party committee—who, however, do not 
direct all action—and mainly in the purses of 
the candidates for Parliament. These purses 
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supply drummers, drill-sergeants, in fact, except 
in special cases, the purse is the party organi- 
zation. It organizes. 

Our system is more complicated and search- 
ing. With us the offices organize. Every elect- 
ive post becomes a part of the living organism. 
The committees, conventions, etc., are made up 
of candidates for office, present or future. It 
is a kind of army where every man works for 
promotion. 

The first scent of political corruption meets 
us here. The system smells of jobbery. 

It would seem that if men are associated in 
political action for patriotic purposes, they might 
manage to conduct their operations at their own 
expense. In fact, minority parties are often 
compelled to do this for years. It is not, there- 
fore, impossible. 

The vice is, 1. The office-holder has a double 
allegiance to the State and to his party, and 
often the latter absorbs him to the detriment of 
public interests. 2. The personal fitness of the 
candidate is reduced by attaching a higher value 
to his party fidelity. 3. The offices being few, 
compared with the aspirants, a system of rota- 
tion for the mere sake of passing round a good 
thing is introduced. 4. To make it pay well, 
salaries or fees are made higher than would be 
necessary On a permanent system. 5. The sol- 
idarity of all office-holders leads to legislation 
in the interest of incumbents of office. 6. The 
resources of the people thus unjustly appropri- 
ated are taxed to make a political fund to propel 
the party. 

Greasing the wheels of party with public 
money indirectly taken from the people, is a 
much worse system than that of directly appro- 
priating money for such purposes. It reduces 
the effectiveness of public servants, it squan- 
ders money, and it corrupts, for no man is as 
good after as before obtaining money without 
the consent of its owners. 

It seems to be very desirable to detach the 
public offices from this system of party ma- 
chinery. It is wholly unimportant whether 
a postmaster be Republican or Democratic. 
What you want is a good postmaster; and if a 
good man will serve you for life for $1,000 per 
annum, it is corrupt waste to pay $2,000 per 
annum to men who require more, because they 
are changed quadrennially, and who are worth 
less. It costs, on the average, twice as much 
to maintain a poor civil service on the party 
system as it would cost to maintain a good one 
with permanent appointments, low salaries, and, 
of course, removals for cause. 

A large part of the office-holders are laborers 
only, clerks with duties that do not touch the 





sphere of politics, no more than the labor of 
carpenters-and smiths in navy-yards. Indeed, 
the political spirit often carries its influence 
even into navy-yards, and common laborers are 
expected to vote for the Government. 

Probably all this class of officers serve in the 
United States less than four years on the aver- 
age. Their efficiency is impaired by the inces- 
sant changes. It is like learning a carpenter’s 
trade and ceasing to follow it so soon as one 
has learned how to work. The principle of 
action is given by legislation; the method of 
doing business is developed in clerk rooms. 
Good methods require men entirely devoted to 
their study, who can accumulate experience and 
the fruits of study. Incessant change is fatal 
to progress in method. 

The political idea of using offices to promote 
party ascendency is developed in three directions: 

1. Rotation in office on the plea of diffusing 
the right to hold office. 

2. Increase of remuneration so as to make 
the offices a coveted prize worth striving for, 
even though the term of office is short, and 
sufficient to yield a fund for party purposes. 

3. Making the office-holder a servant of the 
party to render it gratuitous service, to spend a 
considerable part of his time and salary in pro- 
moting the party organization. 

The opposite plan would cut off all three by, 
1. Fixing the salaries at a point high enough to 
secure fair ability, and too low to make the 
office a lottery prize of high value, and by, 2. 
Considering only the fitness of the person 
chosen. If the incumbent were fit there would 
be no reason for change; the salary being low 
there would*be nothing desirable in change, 
since other men would be as well paid as the 
office-holder. In view of the fact that good 
men will always take permanent places for lower 
wages than they would ask for transient ones, 
and the desirability of removing offices of only 
clerical importance from competition, good sense 
would dictate a low rate of compensation. For 
instance, the clerk of the county in which Chi- 
cago is embraced would probably be adequately 
paid bya salary of $2,000 in a permanent office. 
On the present system he is said to receive 
over $50,000. The moment that office-holding 
is only decently paid, all the rodomontade of 
rotation in office collapses. The answer to the 
demand for it then is, clerks are paid, as car- 
penters are, only what their work is worth; and 
it would be just as wise for a dry-goods mer- 
chant to rotate his clerks as for a county or 
State. 

Political corruption, jobbery, intrigue, in leg- 
islative or executive offices, spring directly out 
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of the system of making all offices party prizes. 
The principle of a lottery is not more certain to 
appear in the debased moral character of those 
who buy tickets. Men enter politics to make 
money, because the nation offers great prizes to 
competition. To get nominated by the majority 
party for any one of several of the offices of 
our large counties is worth more in money than 
any prize offered by a lottery company, and the 
prize is practically no more incumbered. 

Public opinicn is lenient to an officer who 
neglects his duties, though it would crucify one 
who changed his politics. 

Many people have a vague notion that reso- 
lutions against corruption will cast out this pes- 
tilent devil. Have they noticed that nowadays 
both parties pass these terrible resolutions? 
Of course we are all opposed to corruption, and 
are glad of a chance to say so. We are very 
like the fellow who pinned a printed prayer to 
his bed-post and jumped into bed, ejaculating, 
“O, Lord, those are my sentiments !” 

If we really desire to stop corruption, we 
must begin by earnestly striving to get the 
clutches of party off from the clerical offices of 
the country. When public opinion requires 
party organizations to maintain themselves, and 
clerical office-holding to be a trade or profes- 
sion, like carpentry or medicine, and rebukes 
an office-holder for “meddling with politics,” 
we shall begin to reform. The public con- 
science is drugged with immoral maxims and 
weighed down with the weight of a vast system 
of organized crime against society—party con- 
trol of public offices. 





MY HOUSEHOLD. 





“ TF it had been either of the others I could 
have borne it better.” 

I don’t know why I said that to Wade Lo- 
gan’s wife the morning she tried to condole 
with me about Edward. She looked shocked: 
I suppose she felt so; but then she has 
never had children and do n’t know what it 
is to see her first-born die, after toiling, and 
hoping, and fearing for his success during sev- 
enteen years; and how I had worked to keep 
my boys in school—I and Athalia! Ever since 
their father died we have sewed in the shop, 
day after day, to keep them progressing; for I 
would risk every ill for myself rather than see 
them go backward, as children do who are set 
to work as soon as they are out of pinafores. 
Often when passing through the great store 
over which our work-room is situated, I have 
watched the cash-boys running, here and there, 





at the call’ of the salesmen, and my heart has 
given a great thump of gladness to think mine 
were not among them. 

Edward was only ten when his father died, 
and we’ve had a hard struggle with poverty 
ever since, but they have been spared whatever 
mortifications Athalia and I could go out and 
take. They have never gone patched nor rag- 
ged to school, for I could n’t bear to have them 
ridiculed by other boys; but I have often sat 
up until two o’clock at night sewing on gar- 
ments I had bought for them with over-work. 
I have gone in clothes ragged and faded enough, 
and so has Athalia, though we always come 
from our work through the alleys and byways 
to keep out of sight of the boys’ acquaintances. 
I had been so happy all that year. It was Ed- 
ward’s last year, and one of the trustees told 
me that he stood a chance of recommendation 
to West Point. His class graduated the day 
he was buried, and as our little funeral proces- 
sion—there were only two carriages and the 
hearse—went by the high, gray-stone edifice, 
the girls were coming down the steps in their 
white dresses and the boys in white waistcoats, 
and all with their diplomas in their hands. It 
seemed as if I could never be resigned and 
never take any comfort in my other children. 

Edward was so manly and thoughtful—more 
like a companion, or counselor, than a son. 
Ever since he was tall enough it had been his 
custom to offer me his arm when we walked out; 
for we sometimes attended Church, when I 
could get together a presentable suit. He was 
independent about it, too. I remember one 
evening, in coming from the shop, I chanced to 
meet him with two other young fellows. Pull- 
ing my old black bonnet over my face I hurried 
along without noticing him, but he stepped up, 
just as he was always wont to do, and offered 
his arm. It pleased me to have such gallant 
attention from my darling boy, and yet it made 
my eyes fill with tears to think his stylish com- 
panions should see him with such a shabby 
woman. “QO, Edward,” I exclaimed as soon as 
we were out of hearing, “‘ what made you recog- 
nize me! I turned my face away on purpose.” 

“1 know you did, mother dear,” he answered 
cheerily, “but is n’t it enough to have you slav- 
ing your life out at an old sewing-machine, 
without being denied the privilege of support- 
ing you home when I chance to meet you?” 

“T never want my children to blush for shame 
when I can help it,” I answered. ‘ 

“I do blush for shame, mother, whenever I 
think of you toiling at treadle and shuttle, 
while I, a great, healthy, muscular boy, am idle.” 

“ There, there, Edward, you shall not slander 
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my son,” I interrupted reprovingly. “Idle, 
when you study science and pore over that 
puzzling Latin until midnight? And, if I mis- 
take not, when the fire-bells woke me at three 
o’clock this morning, you were still working out 
geometrical problems.” 

“Yes, but that kind of work brings no 
money,” Edward replied sadly, while a troubled 
frown gathered in his forehead. 

“It will bring more than you could earn now, 
my son. Only wait till old Harvard or West 
Point has done its duty by you, then honor and 
knowledge will descend upon you, bringing you 
riches, as the ravens ferched upon Odin’s 
shoulders brought him news.” 

By this time we had reached the tenement 
house whicl, was our home, as well as that of 
ten other families, mostly German emigrants. 
Our room was on the third floor, and the stairs, 
like all those where economy in space is more 
of an object than convenience, were very narrow 
and darl.. Norman heard us coming, and opened 
the door to let the light out, otherwise we would 
have needed to feel for the knob. Norman is 
my second son, and a good boy about working, 
but it never seemed to me that he was Edward’s 
equal in other respects. 

Our little uncarpeted room presented quite a 
cheery aspect, with its shining fire and broad 
window, in contrast to the narrow, dark hall 
which led to it. Hugh, my baby still, although 
a half-grown lad, was busy setting the table 
with brown bread and salt mackerel, which was 
to constitute our evening meal. With us, as 
with most of shop laborers, this repast is not 
properly supper, but dinner and supper com- 
bined, for noonday furnishes only a dry lunch, 
which we eat hurriedly and without any prepara- 
tory process. This much is necessary to ex- 
plain the mackerel, for if we had cooked a 
dinner we should have had bread alone for 
supper. 

How happy I felt, as we chatted around our 
small table, with the blessed sunlight streaming 
through the panes, over the boys’ faces and over 
mine! We could look down from our window 
on the shining, silver leaves of two young pop- 
lar-trees which grew by the curb-stone, while 
away over the western hills came the evening 
song of a bird that had wandered within hearing 
of the tumultuous city. « 

My boys! Cornelia’s jewels were not dearer to 
her heart than were they, my jewels, to mine. 
We ialked of the few weeks which must intervene 
before Edward would enter upon his busy col- 
lege life, and the few years before Norman and 
Hugh would follow. We always ate in a hurry, 
and were half through when my sister came in. 





I remember, now, that she wore a discouraged 
expression whollly different from the hopeful 
one which lighted up my boys’ faces, and re- 
flected itself on my own. A stranger would 
have noticed it, and, also, that it did not leave 
her as she stitched by the lamp on a coat for 
Hugh, while I worked on a similar one for Nor- 
man. All that evening we were busy, Athalia 
and I sewing, the boys studying, one of us 
asking a brief question occasionally, another 
pausing to return as brief an answer; then, 
only the click of the needles, the turning of the 
leaves, the ticking of the old clock on the 
mantel-piece, vied with each other in breaking 
the almost solemn quiet. Ah, how many even- 
ings we had spent in this way! I kept think- 
ing it over, and wondering if we should be lone- 
some the next year with Edward gone—gone! 
it never once struck me that he would have 
gone never to return. 

A few mornings subsequently I went to my 
work, carrying a cold luncheon in my hand, and 
an uneasy feeling in my heart, for my darling 
had left his cup of black tea untasted, and had 
not even appeared to relish the dry toast that I 
left my own breakfast to make for him. Every 
thing went wrong that day; the thread broke, 
and I had some of my work to rip out. My 
feet hardly touched the ground between the 
shop and my house when six o’clock set me 
free, but I went none too quickly. The boys 
were all there, but Edward lay upon the lounge, 
his cheeks flushing like coals of fire, his breath 
labored and heavy, his whole frame restless and 
suffering. I told Norman to fly for a doctor, 
and then, kneeling by Edward’s side, bathed 
his face and hands, calling the while, in all the 
anguish of King David, “My son, my son !” 

The doctor’s looks confirmed what I had felt 
intuitively before, that Edward was seriously 
ill. The next day Athalia went to the store 
alone, and the younger boys went off to school, 
while I watched by the bedside of my suffering 
Edward. So long, so fearfully long was the 
day! If I could have talked to him it would 
have been some comfort, but, aside from two or 
three lucid intervals, he tossed the weary hours 
away in unconscious pain, giving me no evi- 
dence of recognition. The next day and the 
next passed in the same way, then he became 
more quiet, and I began to gather hope. When 
the doctor came that day the smile in my heart 
rose to my lips, and I exclaimed, as excitedly as 
a child, “See, he is better.” But the doctor 
said never a word, and when he was gone Ed- 
ward called me: softly. ‘ Mother, I shall never 
be any better. Promise me not to grieve when 
I am gone, but to let Norman take my place. 
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It will be easier to die if I know you are not 
unhappy.” 

Whata promise to exact from me, his mother— 
when he was gone! The thought bewildered 
me. I looked at him in stony calmness, and 
without power to answer. I heard him ask for 
the minister—even called in a neighbor’s child 
to carry his message, but my- mind seemed to 
be in an abnormal condition. That night his 
young life went out, while the sad faces of 
Athalia and his brothers bent with mine over 
the couch. 

When he was laid in the coffin, and carried 
through the dark hall his feet had trod so often, 
my heart rose in rebellion against the Divine 
will, and I said, I have no more reason for 
gratitude. I turned my face away from those 
white-robed boys and girls who came down the 
steps chatting so cheerily, and holding their rolls 
of parchment so daintily, for I was sorely tried, 
and my spirit was very bitter. My two younger 
boys, dear as they were to me, could never be 
half that Edward was. Did the poet realize the 
sad truth embodied in that single line, 


“There ’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away?” 


How wretchedly plain it came to me that 
bright morning, and how persistingly it took 
root in my soul! The minister rode home with 
me, and spoke words which he intended should 
be comforting. He pictured Edward in a home 
where there was no more sorrow nor sickness ; 
where, clothed in the raiment of angels, he 
might be singing hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving ; and at last the good man concluded by 
urging me to seek resignation in the thought 
that what was my loss was my child’s gain. 

“O,” I cried, “it matters not to me how 
bright, and beautiful, and happy he may be up 
there, I want him here. I want to talk to him, 
to work for him, to look forward to a time when 
he will be a man and receive worldly honors.” 

After the minister had gone there were few to 
offer comfort. Athalia and the boys only joined 
their tears and sad faces to mine; they, at 
least, felt that I could receive no consolation 
unless my dead were restored to me. So the 
days passed, and the long, lonesome Sabbath 
followed, with its solemn church bells and quiet 
streets; then I went back to my ceaseless 
stitching and fitting, for the body must live 
though the soul starve. Athalia had only 
stopped her work that one half day, so that she 
had earned more than I for the week ; but as it 
all went toward keeping up our common ex- 
penses, it really made no difference who received 
the most. When Wade Logan’s wife paid me 
that visit of condolence, she said that Athalia 

Vor. XXX.—10 





must be a remarkable young woman to take 


such self-sacrificing interest in her nephews. 


It was strange she should have made such a 
remark, I thought, for Athalia has no one else 
to care for, and really she feels as much affec- 
tion for them as if they were her brothers. 

As the days and months rolled around we 
settled back into our old routine, for there was 
no family reorganization needed. There were 
only the vacant place by the lamp, a chair 
standing empty at the table, a set of books lying 
idly upon the shelf. We ceased to mention 
Edward’s name, and, aside from the air of ab- 
straction, and the restless, nervous movements 
peculiar to us—for we are a nervous family—no 
one would have known that we had unusual 
trouble. 

In this way two years passed, and while the 
boys studied Athalia and I kept at our work, 
the only change being when my sister was 
taken from the sewing-room and put in the 
sales-room. From this time I began to dis- 
cover that she grew more particular about her 
dress. She wore her clothes till they were 
quite threadbare, turning them wrong side out 
and bottom up, but she would n’t wear calico as 
she had done in the sewing-room, and, on the 
whole, her wardrobe cost more than formerly. 
I never relaxed my energy, although my heart 
mourned constantly, for the love and ambition I 
had felt for my first-born was gradually trans- 
ferred to the two who remained. I bought 
nothing for myself, but took Athalia’s dresses 
when she cast them off; and I’ve been afraid 
since that I sometimes took them before she 
was ready to cast them off. 

Toward the close of Norman’s senior year 
my sister bought herself a black alpaca dress, 
which she spent the evenings of two weeks in 
making. I ventured to suggest that if she had 
cut it without a trail less material would have 
been required. My tone must have proved how 
very unnecessary I considered the length, for 
Athalia looked up quickly. 

“The floor walker objects to the dress I am 
wearing because it is not long enough in the 
skirt,” she answered. “Cloaks show to much 
better advantage over long skirts.” 

I didn’t understand why they should do so, 
and I sorely needed that yard of alpaca to make 
a roundabout for Hugh. After a moment’s 
silence I asked, “ You will let me have the dress 
you are wearing when the new one is finished, 
will you?” 

ai 

The answer was made in a low voice, and 
with-‘some hesitation, but it was the usual 
answer, and satisfactory. This was the Sum- 
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mer Norman graduated. Gradually he had 
drifted into the same path which, years ago, I 
had marked out for Edward; and, although my 
expectations of coming greatness were hardly 
as sanguine for him as they had been for his 
elder brother, my time and energy were none 
the less employed. I lived entirely in the future. 
There was a past buried deep in my heart—it 
began and ended with the life of my lost Ed- 
ward—but not my personal past any more than 
the future was my personal future. If I could 
have realized how completely my existence was 
sunk in that of my children, it might have 
aroused me to a sense of my shortcomings, but 
even the power of thinking for myself seemed 
suspended. I was a mere machine, doing noth- 
ing, needing nothing for my own comfort; but 
when my feet were on the ground, my elbows 
chapping in the wind, and my dress fringing at 
the hem, sister Athalia, like a thoughtful god- 
mother, would step in with the offer of garments 
a little less worn. 

Norman and Hugh repaid my devotion with 
diligence and consequent success, besides a 
respectful and tender love different from that 
which children usually feel for a mother; but I 
often said to myself, “My boys are smarter 
than others, else how could they, under such 
adverse circumstances, equal, much less excel, 
their classmates: who have nothing to do but 
study?” How often we shut our eyes to reality 
in dwelling upon fine theories! My own boys 
had nothing to do but study. They were poor, 
yet, aside from our tenement house and coarse 
fare, had been kept from realizing their poverty. 
Their clothes were good; their time their own. 

One balmy May evening, as I felt my way 
along the dark passage leading to our room, 
Norman sprang to open the door, exclaiming, 
as he caught my hand, “O, mother! guess what 
good news I ’ve got for you?” 

Many fond, ambitious mothers would have 
thought of a legacy, but my mind turned in- 
stantly to some educational preferment, and I 
said, “ Your class position entitles you to declaim 
on commencement day.” 

“ Better than that, mother dear; I have been 
awarded the valedictory.” 

I threw my arms around his neck and kissed 
him, while my tears wet his cheeks. I was 
tired when I came up the stairs; my limbs 
ached, but the aching was all gone now from 
lightness of heart. When Athalia came home 
the news was told over again, and she kissed 
and congratulated Norman with almost the same 
affection that I had done. 

As we sat around the table that evening I 
could not refrain from saying, as I had said a 





hundred times before, “You have done well, 
my son, to take so honorable a place in your 
class, when you have studied always in the 
midst of poverty and hardship.” 

Norman smiled, but said nothing, for he felt 
that he had done well. After a silence Hugh 
looked up from his book. 

“ Mother, in two years I shall leave school, 
and then we will move out of this old room into 
a nice little cottage by ourselves. You won’t 
need to run that old sewing-machine any more 
either.” 

“Yes,” 1 said, smiling proudly, “but Harvard 
is to be gone through with first, my dear.” 

“ A work of four years,” said Norman; “but 
when the end comes we three will go away 
together and live like the little people in fairy 
tales, ‘happy forever after.’ You shall quit the 
old workshop, with its rattling machine, then, 
for I can take care of you, and help Hugh in 
his college course.” 

“Ah,” said I fondly, “few mothers have such 
sons.” 

“ And few sons have such mothers,” smiled 
Norman, while Hugh looked at his brother and 
said: 

“I can scarcely wait for the time when you, 
and mother, and I shall leave this old barrack 
and live in a snug, cozy little home by our- 
selves.” 

Something made me glance at my sister. 
She was bending over her work, but her lips 
trembled, and a forlorn expression passed over 
her face, as if her thoughts were not, like ours, 
of future prospects. I would have asked what 
troubled her, but Hugh called my attention to a 
philosophical experiment he was trying, and I 
forgot it. June brought with it commencement 
day, and the dog-days brought preparations for 
Norman’s departure to Harvard University. 
For months Athalia had kept up our house 
expenses unaided, because, every Saturday 
night, I deposited my money in a tin-box for 
Norman’s use the coming year. This had re- 
quired close management, but our wages had 
been increased a trifle in the last year, and our 
diet reduced to corn-bread and the cheapest 
vegetables. 

A national holiday dawned, and the great 
store where we worked was closed; even the 
sewing women let their machines rest for the 
day, but found work for themselves at home. 
Norman asked me, after breakfast, if I would 
go down to the market with him to get the 
fresh air and buy some potatoes for dinner. It 
seemed so great a treat to walk out with my 
children that I instantly took my bonnet from 
its peg, and begged Hugh’s company also. As 
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for Athalia, we left her sitting by the window 
patching—she always had a great deal of that 
to do. 

At the market the air was made fragrant 
and the stalls bright by pots of gay-colored 
fuchsias and geraniums exposed for sale, which, 
with my darlings’ cheery conversation, made 
my walk a delightful recreation to me. As we 
were returning home the boys stopped to watch 
a procession and listen to the band music, so I 
went on alone. Over the slope which led to 
the house, up the stairs, through the dark hall, 
I kept thinking of my angel boy, Edward—ah ! 
when did I not think of him?—and not until 
my hand was on the knob did the sound of 
voices arrest my steps. So seldom people came 
to our house that it startled me, and then I 
stood still to listen. 

“It was right to assist your sister when the 
boys were small,” I recognized Wade Logan’s 
wife in the voice of the speaker, “but you do 
yourself great injustice to apply your earnings 
to the same use now.” 

“T have thought of that,” answered my sister, 
and it seemed as if she were choking back a 
sob. “Until Norman graduated it was plainly 
my duty to make every sacrifice in my power for 
them ; but gradually I learned that they do not 
appreciate my labors as they do their mother’s. 
I ought not to expect it, and yet the knowledge 
makes me consider whether there is not some- 
thing due to myself.” 

“It should be no question with you. You 
have spent the best years of youth in their 
service; you have helped them to advantages 
you could never have, and now that youth is 
passing, you see foreshadowed the time when 
they will consider you an incumbrance.” 

“TI do see it,” answered Athalia in a voice 
mournfully even. “They already talk of a time 
coming when they shall occupy some snug little 
house with only their mother, and yet they are 
good boys, and have done well to get through 
with the amount of studying they have when 
they are so poor.” 

“You mean that you and their mother have 
done well,” interrupted Mrs. Logan energetically. 
“They have done just what other boys do, no 
more. You have struggled unceasingly with 
penury and much work that they might have 
their time. True, they have used it, but wealth 
could have given no more hours and no less 
care. You have watched Norman’s progress 
from childhood to the threshold of manhood. 
He has now an education as good as the ma- 
jority of young men, and it is not required that 
you shall continue this life of self-sacrifice until 
health and spirits are gone forever. God gives 





us a certain amount of strength, but it is to be 
used like other good gifts—with judgment. 
Thrown recklessly away it will never return ; 
and is it not better, after you have nobly toiled 
in self-forgetfulness for more than ten years, to 
manifest a reasonable regard for yourself?” 

“But how can I disappoint the boys merely 
to save a portion of my earnings for my own 
use? Norman is not able to go to college, nor 
Hugh to school without my continued exertion.” 

“Long before you were as old as Norman is 
now,” interrupted Mrs. Logan, “ you were work- 
ing for them. So long you have done it that 
they have ceased to regard the source of their 
comfort and supply, and whenever they can get 
along without you will regard you as a clog to 
their advancement.” 

“It isn’t natural that they should feel the 
affection for me that they do for their mother, I 
suppose.” 

“And this is why you should make some 
provision for yourself.” 

The feeling of indignation which I had been 
nursing against Mrs. Logan began to give way 
to sober reflection. I walked on tiptoe back 
through the entry, and opening a door which 
led into a kind of lumber closet, sat down on an 
empty flour barrel to think. Had I been so 
selfish for my darling children that I had all 
these years been wronging my sister? My 
mind went back through the decade that she 
had been with me. From the high-spirited, 
blithe young girl with joyful hopes of the future, 
she had grown to a thoughtful, care-worn, pre- 
maturely old woman. She had given the best 
years of her life to my family, and I had re- 
quired it. I had even been jealous of the few 
dollars which went, here and there, to supply 
her own wardrobe. It had seemed to me that, 
by assiduous patching, she might have some- 
times made her clothes last longer, thereby 
replenishing those of the boys sooner, for what 
did it signify how we fared so they were pro- 
vided? And the boys considered themselves 
entitled to this labor. So completely had I 
taught them that our duty was their interest, 
they accepted the years, the life given to their 
service, as they might have done an inheritance 
from a deceased parent. This donating of one’s 
entire existence to the support of others had 
been of no moral or religious benefit to the 
receivers. 

I would not have wronged one child to ad- 
vance another. Dearly beloved as my Edward 
was, I never thought of giving him advantages 
at the expense of his brothers, and yet I had 
unjustly exacted of my sister the relinquishment 
of every enjoyment or opportunity the young 
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crave that they might be lifted up higher. What 
was to be her reward? Surely not the.grateful 
hearts of her nephews, who had been taught to 
think themselves the modern Hercules’ for the 
accomplishment of great personal good. The 
record of my motherhood frightened me. 

Divine wisdom had punished my idolatry by 
taking away my dearest treasure, and, in mercy, 
had opened the way for me and mine to lead a 
broader life, but I had not profited by it. I had 
been figuring in the rdle of Robin Hood, but, 
worse than he, had taken both time and money. 
To Wade Logan’s wife was due this retro- 
spection with its accompanying remorse, and to 
her, also, was due the frustration of Norman’s 
plans. Was she to be blessed or blamed for 
her agency? 

While I sat thinking how Norman could be 
comforted or compensated, Mrs. Logan opened 
the door, passed by me in the dark hail, and 
went down stairs. No Harvard for my son! 
At the thought a sharp pain went through my 
heart as if it were pierced by a dagger, but 
suddenly the plan of his going at Athalia’s 
expense had deserted me. I could not give 
back to her the past, but I must not take the 
future. I went in where she was at work, and 
quietly hung up my shawl and bonnet, observ- 
ing, meanwhile, that she had been crying, yet 
resolved to say nothing until Norman’s return. 

The sunlight filed the room and noon drew 
near, bringing closer my child’s disappointment. 
The agony of those morning hours was little 
less than on that other morning when Edward 
was borne from my sight, and yet it was mine 
alone. Often Providence is more just to us 
than we are to ourselves, and the ordeal I had 
dreaded proved woeful only in anticipation. The 
quick, light steps of my children made me start 
with apprehension as never before, and I turned 
my face from the door, and bit my lips to keep 
back the sighs that were forcing themselves 
from me. 

“ Mother, I have something to ask of you,” 
were the words which greeted me while the 
creaking door sounded above them. “I don’t 
want to go to college, at least not this year.” 

How these words would have grieved me a 
week ago; how they rejoiced me now! I could 
scarcely refrain from shouting out in my glad- 
ness, and yet I asked, calmly, “ Why, my son?” 

“ Because I have been offered a clerkship in 
Mr. Kearn’s commission house at a salary of 
eight hundred dollars. Only think, a little for- 
tune compared with our present income.” 

I was silent from thankfulness, and he went 
on coaxingly: “ Please, mother darling, consent 
to my becoming a business man for this year, 





and we will see what the next year will bring 
about.” 

Athalia glanced up in surprise at my ready 
consent, and her countenance brightened with 
a look of relief. As for me, I could not so soon 
forget the hope of years, and her look met no 
answer, but I tried to be satisfied. And I 
prayed for light and strength. It ought to be 
easier for me to change my imperfect plans, 
and, as the days pass by, I will ask aid to 
banish rebellion and vanity, which have made 
their dwelling in my heart. There are other 
lessons than those taught at Harvard for my 
boys to learn; they are justice, gratitude, and 
a trust in joys beyond this life. These were 
not taught to me by Edward’s death, but by the 
candid words of Wade Logan’s wife. 

One day I told my boys that whatever suc- 
cess they had met was not due solely to their 
energy nor to mine, but to Athalia’s self-denial. 
Afterward, in their pretty air castles of a home 
remote from tenement houses, she was always 
recognized as a full member, and her right to 
an equal share in our household privileges gladly 
conceded. 

Even this tardy justice has brought its reward 
in my own peace of mind. My Edward no 
longer seems removed from me by inconceivable 
change and distance as hitherto, but often, 
when going to my work or coming from it, I 
almost feel that he is by my side telling me of 
that better home and more exalted school, 
where we shall meet to learn lessons of love 
and worship for evermore. 

Next year will be Hugh’s last at the high 
school. Whether he will pursue a college course, 
or enter upon active business life, I know not; 
but I do know that Athalia sometimes spends 
her evenings in reading instead of patching old 
garments, and that the gloom of her countenance 
diminishes as her days grow more prosperous. 





a 





SPEAK LOW TO ME. 





SPEAK low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 
From out the halleluiahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so 

Who art not missed by any that entreat. 

Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet— 

And if no precious gems my hand bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber while I go. 
In reach of thy divinest voice, complete 
In humanest affection—thus, in sooth, 
To loose the sense of losing! Asa child 

Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore, 

Is sung to, in its stead, by mother’s mouth, 
Tiil, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 
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LUCY’S GOOD RESOLUTION. 





= I ’M going to be the best little girl you ever 

saw, mamma; I’m not going to do one 
single bad thing this whole afternoon; I am 
surely not,” said Lucy. 

“T am very glad, my little daughter, that you 
make such a good resolve; but you must be 
very careful, for temptation comes very suddenly 
sometimes. You can be a good girl, I know, if 
you try; but you must watch and try very hard, 
because, you know, you are apt to be exceed- 
ingly selfish and passionate.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know I am; but I feel so 
good now that I know I can’t be naughty again, 
ever. Now see if I am.” 

Mrs. Nelson kissed her little girl, and then 
left her to arrange a box of paper dolls which 
her aunt had bought for her that morning. 

This was the prettiest set Lucy had ever 
seen. There seemed to be no end to the variety 
of dresses it contained, and the ways of arrang- 
ing them. There were pink dresses and blue, 
green bonnets and yellow; caps, aprons, sacks, 
and sashes without number; at least Lucy 
thought them innumerable as she took them, 
one by one, from the box in which they had 
been nicely packed by her aunt. 

She took out the mother-doll, as she called 
one of them, and dressed her for a walk; then 
she arranged the little ones also in their walk- 
ing suits, and stood them up against the wall. 

Just as she had them ail standing in a row 
her little brother Charlie came into the room. 
His eyes at once fell upon the gayly dressed 
dolls. They pleased his fancy very much. Lucy 
was busy, and did not observe that he was try- 
ing to reach across the table to get hold of them, 
until he had succeeded in getting what he thought 
the prettiest one in his hands. He quietly 
slipped from the chair, which had helped him 
to obtain the treasure, and was in the act of 
pulling off the bonnet when Lucy turned and 
saw him. In an instant she sprang to snatch 
the doll, but Charlie pulled it away, saying, 
“petty dolly, petty dolly ; me want it.” 

“You naughty, bad little boy !” said Lucy, as 
she roughly tried to free the doll from Charlie’s 
grasp; but the more she tried the more tightly 
he held it in his little fat hand. When she did, 
at last, succeed in getting it from him it was 
torn and ruined. 





“There!” pushing him so violently that he 
fell against the leg of the table, “you shall 
never come near my dolls again, never ; and I 
am not going to love you, not the least little bit, 
ever any more,” Lucy angrily exclaimed. 

Charlie was hurt, and he cried loudly. Lucy 
instantly thought of her good resolution, and 
the small voice within her heart said, “ You are 
very wicked now.” 

“O dear! O dear! I forgot all about being 
good. But I could not help it. Charlie is such 
a little trouble, and he always is bothering me 
just so. I can’t be good, and it’s no use to 
try, unless they keep Charlie in the nursery. 

“Susan! Susan!” she called in a very im- 
patient tone at the door, “I wish you would 
come and take Charlie away. I can’t have a 
bit of a good time unless you take him upstairs.” 

“ Me tell mamma ’ou pussed Sarlie, ’ou did,” 
Charlie sobbed. 

“O, what shall I do!” thought Lucy. “I 
would n’t have mamma know I have been so 
bad for any thing. I just told her I was going 
to be so good. But it was not my fault. It was 
all Charlie’s,” seeking to excuse herself by 
throwing the blame upon her little brother. 

She put her arms around her brother’s neck, 
and coaxed him to stop crying and not tell 
mamma. Then she gave him some old paper 
dolls, which had lost their value in her eyes 
since the new ones came, and Charlie soon 
forgot his sorrows in tearing them to pieces. 

Lucy busied herself with her dolls again, but 
she could not feel happy as she was before. 
The voice kept saying to her, “Charlie is a 
baby, and does not understand that he ought 
not to have every thing he wishes. You have 
treated him very unkindly, and have not kept 
your resolution to be good.” 

“O, I’m so sorry!” said Lucy to herself. 
“But Charlie won’t touch my dolls again, and 
maybe nothing else will happen to make me 
bad. But it is very stupid playing here all 
alone. I'll put my dolls in the box, and ask 
mamma to let me take them over to cousin 
Fanny’s and show them to her.” 

She ran to her mother and asked permission 
to go. Mrs. Nelson said, “ Fanny’s mother is 
very ill, and I can not allow you to go there to- 
day; but you may ask Jennie Reed to come 
and play with you.” 

Lucy had made up her mind to play with 
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Fanny, and she did not wish any one else to 
play with. She replied, petulantly, “I don’t 
want Jenny, I want Fanny.” 

“ But I have told you why you can not go to 
Fanny’s house. I hope you will not forget your 
promise to be very good, my daughter,” said 
Mrs. Nelson. 

“O dear! I can’t do what I want to, and 
how can I be good ?” Lucy replied. 

“It is very easy for a little girl to be good 
if she can always do what she wishes, and 
always wishes to do what is right,” her mother 
said. “But you must learn to give up your 
wishes when they are wrong, as they now are.” 

“T guess mamma will let me go if I tease 
her,” thought Lucy. So she said, “ Do please 
let me go to Fanny’s; just this once, mamma, 
do. We'll be very still, and aunty can’t hear 
us way up in her room.” 

“You can not go,” her mother replied very 
decidedly. When Mrs. Nelson spoke in that 
tone Lucy knew that teasing would be of no 
use. She turned herself rudely from her mother, 
and went out of the room, slamming the door 
after her as she went. 

“That is always the way when I want to do 
any thing. Mamma will never let me do any 
thing I want to.” 

Again the faithful little voice spoke in Lucy’s 
heart, ‘“‘How ungrateful you are, and what a 
falsehood you have told of the dear, kind mother, 
who does so much to make you happy !” 

But Lucy was very angry, and would not 
listen to the voice. 

“O dear! O dear!” she said to herself, “ if 
Charlie only had n’t done it; and if mamma 
would let me go how happy I should be, and I 
should not have been naughty ; it is all their 
fault. But I’ll do something else.” She ran 
to the garden. “Ill pick some flowers. There 
are these lovely Johnny-jump-us, and the lily of 
the valley. O, how sweet they are!” as she 
picked some. “I wish I had some roses! There 
is a lovely pink bud half open on Willie’s bush. 
I wish I had it. O, I do want it so bad! I 
wonder if he knows that it is there! O dear! 
I must have it,” as she stooped to smell of it. 
“He will never miss it, I am sure, and there 
will be plenty more open in a little while.” The 
voice again reproved her, but she was delighted 
with the fragrance of the bud, and had allowed 
herself to think about it and to covet it, and so 
she refused to listen to the faithful monitor, and 
quickly pulled it from the stalk, trving to satisfy 
her conscience by the thought, “ Willie would 
let me have it, I know, if he knew that I wanted 
it, and I will give him one of mine when they 
bloom to pay for it. Perhaps he does not know 


that it is opening.” Adding some green leaves, 
she arranged a very pretty bouquet, and turned 
to take it to her own room, when Willie came 
running into the garden. 

“O, sister,” he said, when he saw Lucy, 
“have you seen my pink rose-bud? It is al- 
most out, and it’s so pretty! As soon as it 
opens all I am going to give it to mamma and 
surprise her.” 

“O, what shall I do?” thought Lucy. “Per- 
haps he will think some one else did it, and I 
will hide my bouquet behind me.” 

“Now some one has gone and picked it,” 
cried Willie in bitter disappointment, as he 
reached the bed and s -v the broken stalk. 

Lucy’s face reddened with shame, but she 
was tempted to conceal her fault, and she asked, 
“Who do you suppose would want your rose?” 

“T believe you took it,” said Willie, “because 
I saw you put some flowers behind you. Let 
me see them,” he added. 

“ No, I won’t either,” said Lucy, in a passion. 
“If I choose to pick some of my own flowers 
it is nobody’s business.” 

“If you don’t let me see them I ’Il know you 
took my bud, and I ’Il tell mamma all about it,” 
said Willie. 

Lucy began to see that detection was certain. 
She became alarmed as well as angry. She 
tore the bud from the bouquet and threw it at 
her brother, saying, “ You are such a stingy 
boy. There, take your old rose-bud !” 

“T am not stingy,” said Willie. “If you had 
asked me for it I would have given it to you, 
perhaps ; but you stole it.”’ 

This accusation increased Lucy’s anger, and 
she struck her brother, saying, “* Now, take that 
for calling me a thief,” and ran away to hide 
her shame, and stifle the small voice within her. 

Tea was soon ready. Willie in the mean 
time had forgotten his loss and his sister’s bad 
treatment. Lucy hoped that he had not told 
her mother, but she could not help feeling very 
uneasy. She went to bed that evening without 
kissing her mother good-night, as she always 
did when she had been a pretty good girl. 

After Lucy had been in bed some time Mrs. 
Nelson had occasion to go to her own room, 
which was next Lucy’s. The door was open, 
and she heard violent sobs. She listened a 
moment, and heard her little girl’s voice, catling, 
in a low tone, “Mamma, O, dear mamma! 
won’t you please come and kiss me? I have 
been a naughty girl, and I said I was going to 
be very good. I am so sorry. O, how can I 
be a good girl!” 

Mrs. Nelson went into the room, sat down 
by the bed, and took Lucy’s hand in hers. She 
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was very unhappy, and had been so ever since 
she heard Lucy’s angry tone to her little brother, 
and her impatient call to the nurse. She knew 
that her little girl would feel happier after she 
had confessed her faults, so she asked her to 
give an account of all she had done that after- 
noon. 

Lucy faithfully confessed all. She was greatly 
distressed. While she could run about and 
play she had not allowed her conscience to 
trouble her much; but in the silence and dark- 
ness of the night the voice had again spoken, 
and so plainly that she could not help listening 
to it. She had waited in an agony of remorse 
to hear her mother’s step, that she might ask 
her forgiveness. 

When Lucy had finished her confession her 
mother said, “ You have, indeed, my poor child, 
been very wicked; you have brought all this 
misery upon yourself by yielding to your selfish- 
ness and anger; you have made your little 
brothers unhappy, and have set them a very 
bad example, instead of teaching them to do 
right; you have pained your mother’s heart, 
and, worse than all the rest, you have displeased 
your kind Heavenly Father. I feared you would 
not be able to keep your resolution for several 
reasons.” 

“Why, mamma,” said Lucy, “I did really 
want to be good.” 

“Yes, for the moment you did, my child. 
But you resolved hastily to be so, without 
realizing how necessary it is that your wicked 
heart should be changed. Then, because you 
were very happy with your new toys, and did 
not wish to do any thing wrong just then, you 
thought it would always be easy to do right. 
You forgot that your heart is always full of evil 
passions, ready to break forth into wicked words 
and actions when any thing happens to displease 
you. And you felt so sure that you could not 
be naughty again, that you did not watch your 
heart as you should have done. If you had 
thoughtfully determined to conquer yourself, 
you would have feared temptation, and would 
have watched for it. You would have asked 
God to help you to remember and to try. That 
you did not think of doing, because you felt 
strong in yourself. This is the cause of all 
your trouble; you felt that you could make 
yourself good, and you did not ask God to help 
you.” 

“O, mamma, I will try not to forget again. 
I will ask him to help me. But will he, can he 
forgive such a wicked girl as I am ?” 

“He not only can, my child, but he wishes to 
forgive you and to help you. He wishes you 
to be good and happy more than you can wish 





it yourself. He surely will help you and save 
you if you ask him.” 

Mrs. Nelson talked longer with Lucy, and 
prayed earnestly with and for her, that God 
would give her the help she needed in battling 
with her evil passions. 

And God answered her prayers, as he always 
does the sincere requests of his children? Lucy 
from that night gave evidence by her conduct 
that she was trying to be a faithful, Christian 
child. Her example had a most beneficial effect 
upon her little brothers, and she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that, instead of making them 
wicked as she had formerly done, she was aid- 
ing them to become good also. 

Lucy’s example should be a warning to us al] 
not to trust to our own strength to be good, but 
to “watch and pray” continually, that we be 
not overcome by temptation. 





BE SLOW TO ACCUSE. 





* OTHER, I can’t find my seventeen 

cents anywhere,” said Arthur, coming 
into his mother’s room with quite an anxious 
face. “I put it right here in my pocket-book, 
and that into my overcoat pocket. It had been 
hanging up in the hall all day, and I do believe 
that new girl has taken it out. She saw me 
have it last night and put it away.” 

“ Look in your pockets, Arthur. A little boy 
who is so apt to forget things must not be too 
positive that he put his money in his pocket- 
book. And never accuse any body of stealing 
without a shadow of evidence. That is very 
sinful as well as unkind. What if Susan should 
lose her money and accuse you of stealing 
it? Would you feel very pleasant about it? 
Remember the golden rule.” 

“ But, mother, she looked guilty when I said 
I had lost it, and that I knew some one had 
taken it out of my pocket.” . 

“Very likely she did look confused on hear- 
ing you make such an unkind speech. She 
knew very well there was no one in the house 
you could suspect of taking it but herself. You 
might as well have said so in plain words. An 
innocent person is more apt to look guilty, 
when accused of a crime, than one who is 
hardened in wrong doing. The latter usually 
has a face ready made up to suit any occasion. 
A gentleman once said that the most guilty- 
looking person he ever saw was a man arrested 
for stealing a horse which afterward proved to 
be his own.” 

“ But what has become of my money, mother? 
It is gone, that is certain.” 
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“T believe you lost a fine top once, that was 
supposed a little neighbor had stolen,” said his 
mother with a smile. 

“ But I can’t have left this down in the grape- 
vine arbor this Winter weather.” 

“ But there are plenty of other losing places 
about. Did you have on that jacket last night?” 

“ Nog mother, I had on my gray one, but then 
I know | put it into my pocket-book.” 

“ Don’t say you know, dear, for it may be an 
untruth, Please bring me your gray jacket.” 

Arthur walked slowly up to his room, but he 
walked back slower still, and looked very foolish 
when he came into his mother’s room again. 

Mother comprehended it all at a glance, and 
smiled as she said, “I wonder who looks guilty 
this time !” 

“QO, mother, I am sorry, but I did not mean 
to accuse Susan so wrongly. I remember now 
wrapping up those three five cent pieces and 
two pennies in that bit of paper, and putting it 
into my jacket pocket.” 

“It is a very serious thing, Arthur, to make 
such charges as you did a few moments ago 
against an innocent person. What if you had 
mentioned it among your school-mates? It 
would not be long before it would be told all 
about: ‘Susan at Mr. Reynolds’ steals. I 
wonder they keep her.’ If she ever wished to 
get another place it might be a very difficult 
matter. Though you contradict the story after- 
ward, it would never undo the mischief. Many 
will repeat an injurious story, who will never 
take the trouble to correct it. I will pray for 
you, dear boy, that you may learn to correct 
this sinful habit, and I hope you will pray with 
me. You never will improve a bad habit until 
you pray over it. Run now and tell Susan that 
you have found your money, and try to make 
some amends for your injustice by being more 
than usually thoughtful and obliging.” 





WEEP WITH THOSE THAT WEEP. 





ow cold wind whistled and whirled along 
the narrow streets in a perfect tempest of 
rudeness, defying the protection of cloaks and 
comforters, and causing large and small to shiver 
at his keen and searching roughness. Little 
Bettie More was standing by the window, 
wrapped to the chin in a large shawl, looking 
out into the street at the passers-by. In the 
room behind her burned a large fire, and her 
little brother rolled on the rug, very happy in 
the enjoyment of comfortable indolence. 

“O, George!” said Bettie, “do come; only 
see this old man buttoned up to the chin, and 





wrapped to the eyes, blundering along against 
the wind. Now here comes a young lady trying 
to walk gracefully, but she can not for pain. 
See, now she stoops forward, as if to let the 
blast drive over her head. Ha! ha!” 

“ What next, Bettie?” said George. “I am 
too lazy to come and look; if you’ll tell me it 
will do just as well.” And with this he yawned, 
and stretched his feet toward the glowing fire. 

“OQ, George! will you believe it? a man is 
coming with a coffin in his arms! There, he 
has placed it on the stone steps at the gate, and 
is looking so sad; I ’ll run down to the door 
and ask him if I can do any thing for him ;” 
and forgetting the cold, little Bettie ran down 
the stairs, and swinging open the front door, 
rushed out to the gate. 

The man glanced upward at her a moment, 
and.then, dropping his head on the lid of the 
coffin, burst into an agony of tears. Little Bet- 
tie stooped down and wept also. Whata scene! 
The little finely clad child, and the rough, half- 
dressed man, weeping together over that small, 
unvarnished coffin. 

“God bless you, little miss; sure it must be 
that you are an angel that God has sent to feel 
for the poor and broken-hearted. May the 
spirit of her that’s in this coffin attend you, and 
shield you from all evil !” 

“Ts it your little girl?” asked Bettie. 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, you can meet her again when you die, 
if you ’ll be good. Mamma says we’ll meet our 
little buried sister in heaven if we love God, and 
tell the truth, and do to others as we would have 
them do tous. O, I’m so sorry for you! But 
youll try to meet your little girl in heaven, 
won’t you ?” 

“T will, with God’s help,” said the man, look- 
ing at the child through his moistened lashes. 
“ Will you pray for me, little lady ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll pray for you every night be- 
fore I go to bed; and if you’ll come to 
Church on Sunday you ’ll hear our good minis- 
ter pray for you; he always prays ‘for the sor- 
rowing ones of the earth.’” 

“God bless you, little darling; 1’ll go to 
church for your sake! Good-by. Run into 
the house ; it’s cold for the like of you;” and 
the man gathered up his child’s coffin and re- 
sumed his journey. Thank God that there are 
mothers who teach their children how to go to 
heaven ; that there are ministers who never for- 
get to pray for the bereaved and afflicted! The 
poor, sorrow-stricken man did go to —— Church, 
the minister did pray for him, and he finally 
joined the Church, and died at last in the hope 
of reunion with his lost babe. 
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JHE fAMILY fIRCLE. 


Gop’s STRAIGHT Way.—God's ancient people 
were led through strangely circuitous paths into the 
promised land. If we take a map of ancient history, 
and study out the road over which they traveled, we 
marvel at its crookedness, They were literally wan- 
derers, and yet our God expressly declares it to be a 
“straight way.” Their faces were turned away from 
the beautiful Canaan, after repeatedly getting glimpses 
of its beauty, and hungry and thirsty, with fainting 
souls, they wander on in the wilderness. But their 
Great Leader, who in far-seeing wisdom knew their 
need of discipline, “led them forth by the right way 
that they might go to a city of habitation.” 

God’s children are being led “through paths they 
have not known,” ere their tired feet may rest in the 
land of promise. The burdened, foot-sore, fainting 
wanderer, through earth’s dreary wastes, amazed at 
the crookedness of the path, cries out in dismay, 


“Is this the way, my Father?” 


While the firm answer is, 


“It is, my child. But it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee ; 
And thou shalt know at last, when thou shalt stand 
Safe at the goal, how I did take thy hand 
And quick and straight 
Lead to Heaven’s gate, 
My chi!.” 


Tried believer, the time consumed in thy wander- 
ings is but as a drop in the ocean of eternity. Faint 
not because of the desert. Thou mayst even now 
drink deep from the wells of salvation, and, anon, 
thou shalt walk in the green pastures and beside the 
still waters of the promised Canaan, rejoicing because 
of the straight way and the right way of thine earthly 
pilgrimage. ‘“ Fear not, only believe.” 


Wuat SLEEP WILL CuRE.—The cry for rest has 
always been louder than the cry for food. Not that 
it is more important, but it is often harder to get. 
The best rest comes from sound sleep. Of two men 
or women, otherwise equal, the one who sleeps the 
best will be the most moral, healthy, and efficient. 

Sleep will do much to cure irritability of temper, 
peevishness, uneasiness. It will cure insanity; it 
will restore to vigor an overworked brain; it will 
build up and make strong a weary body. It will do 
much to cure dyspepsia, particularly that known as 
nervous dyspepsia. It will relieve the languor and 
prostration felt by consumptives ; it will cure hypo- 





chondria ; it will cure the blues; it will cure the 
headache ; it will cure the heartache; it will cure 
neuralgia ; it will cure a broken spirit; it will cure 
sorrow. Indeed, we might make a long list of ner- 
vous maladies that sleep will cure. 

The cure of sleeplessness, however, is not so easy, 
particularly in those who carry grave responsibilities. 
The habit of sleeping well is one which, if broken up 
for any length of time, is not easily regained. Often 
a severe illness, treated by powerful drugs, so de- 
ranges the nervous system that sleep is never sweet 
after it. Or, perhaps, long-continued watchfulness 
produces the same effect ; or hard study, or too little 
exercise of the muscular system ; or tea and whisky 
drinking, or tobacco using. To break up the habit 
are required : 

1. A clean, good bed. 

2. Sufficient exercise to produce weariness, and 
pleasant occupation. 

3. Good air, and not too warm a room, 

4. Freedom from too much care. 

5. A clean stomach, 

6. A clear conscience. 

7. Avoidance of stimulants and narcotics. 

For those who are overworked, haggard, nervous, 
who pass sleepless nights, we commend the adoption 
of such habits as shall secure sleep, otherwise life 
will be short, and what there is of it sadly imper- 
fect.— Herald of Health. 


A MOoTHER’s INFLUENCE.—More than one of the 
great men of this nation have, in their ripe age, care- 
fully put it on record that they owed the self-control 
and steadfast principle by which they rose to honor, 
directly to a mother’s influence, in the critical days 
of their youth. If any of us were asked what one 
thing chiefly saved him from waywardness and evil 
companionship, and has kept him to this day free 
from vice, I believe he would answer, “ Under the 
grace of God, the reverence or the memory of a 
mother.” Her appeal had power when all other 
influence failed. Her unspoken wish restrained us. 
Her purity and love made all that was base abhor- 
rent. Her devotion was felt as a safeguard all along 
the walks of temptation. We could not wound or 
dishonor her. The mere remembrance of such a 
mother, though dead, has many a time been a man’s 
lifelong protection. And never till she dies do we 
know how powerfully her life has invested ours to 
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shelter and purify it. It is a day of heart-searching 
to any man when he buries a true mother out of his 
sight. Then he sums up the blessing which he has 
received in her. And though he may be conscious 
that he discovers her worth only in part, he finds 
cause enough to wonder at the patience and faithful- 
ness which have been spent on him. It would be 
strange indeed if some contrite tears should not flow, 
as he recalls the haste, the ignorance, the willfulness, 
possibly the disrespect with which that unwavering 
love has sometimes had to bear. There’s many a 
man of us who would gladly redeem one hour of that 
lost past, that he might speak some words of tender 
sorrow for neglect irreparable, or of fuller gratitude 
for a loving sacrifice, never realized till it was taken 
from us forever. 


TWENTY MARRIAGE Maxims.—The following “ mar- 
riage maxims” are worthy of more than a hasty 
reading. Husbands need not pass them by, for they 
are designed for wives ; and wives should not despise 
them, for they are addressed to Ausbands : 

The very nearest approach to domestic happiness 
on earth is in the cultivation on both sides of absolute 
unselfishness. 

Never talk at one another either alone or in com- 
pany. 

Never both be angry at once. 

Never speak loud to one another, unless the house 
is on fire. 

Let each one strive to yield oftenest to the wishes 
of the other. 

Let self-denial be the daily aim and practice of 
each. 

Never find fault, unless it is perfectly certain that 
a fault has been committed, and always speak lovingly. 

Never taunt with a past mistake. 

Neglect the whole world besides rather than one 
another. 

Never allow a request to be repeated. 

Never make a remark at the expense of each 
other ; it is a meanness. 

Never part for a day without loving words to think 
of during absence. 

Never meet without a loving welcome. 

Never let the sun go down upon any anger or 
grievance. 

Never let any fault you have committed go by 
until you have frankly confessed it and asked for- 
giveness. 

Never forget the happy hours of early love. 

Never sigh over what might have been, but make 
the best of what is. 

Never forget that marriage is ordained of God, 
and that his blessing alone can make it what it should 
ever be. 

Never be contented till you know you are both 
walking in the narrow way. 

Never let your hopes stop short of the eternal 
home. 


A Goop Wirr.—Archbishop Secker in his ‘“ Wed- 
ding Ring,” has the following, which is worth reading 
twice: “Hast thou a soft heart?—it is of God’s 





breaking. Hast thou a sweet wife ?—she is of God’s 
making. The Hebrews have a saying, ‘ He is not a 
man that hath not a woman.’ Though man alone 
may be good, yet it is not good that man should be 
alone. ‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above.’ A wife, though she be not a perfect 
gift, is a good gift, a beam darted from the Sun of 
mercy. Ilow happy are those marriages where Christ 
is at the wedding! Let none but those who have 
found favor in God’s eyes find favor in yours. Hus- 
bands should spread a mantle of charity over their 
wives’ infirmities. Do not put out the candle because 
of the snuff. Husbands and wives should provoke 
one another to love; and they should love one 
another, notwithstanding provocations. ‘The tree of 
love should grow up in the midst of the family as the 
tree of life grew in the garden of Eden. Good 
servants are a great blessing, good children a greater 
blessing ; but a good wife is the greatest blessing ; 
and such a help let him seek for her that lacks one ; 
let him sigh for her that hath lost one ; let him delight 
in her that enjoys one.” 


THE UNHOLY DESIRE OF DREss.—You wish to 
dress your wife better than your circumstances will 
allow. She wants to have you. She is a woman of 
spirit, it is said, and she does not mean to be a 
drudge. ‘“ Why should our neighbors,” she says to 
her husband, “dress any better than we? They are 
made of the same flesh and blood that we are. See 
how they come out. I don’t think any man of spirit 
would let his wife and children go to church dressed 
as you let us go. Look at these children. You 
would think they had just come out of some slop 
house! If I had married as I might have married, 
we should have had different times—I and my chil- 
dren!” How many men are stung to the quick by 
such remarks from their wives! Oftentimes their 
moral sense revolts, at first, and they feel indignation ; 
but “continual dropping wears a stone ;” and by and 
by the man is dressed a little better than he can 
afford, and his wife and children are dressed better 
than he can afford, and somebody must pay for the 
extravagance. I do not mean that they are tempted 
to steal, but I do say that they grind. They mean 
somehow to get it out of the milliner, out of the 
dress-maker, or out of the merchant. They intend 
to make one hand wash the other somehow, and 
they go into petty meanness to bring it about. And 
this desire to dress better than they can afford is 
taking off the very enamel of their virtue, and taking 
out the very stamina of their religious life. Unim- 
portant as it seems, ostentatious vanity in dress has 
ruined many a family, and damned many a soul.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


EvENING.—To youth, evening is delightful; it 
accords with the flow of his light spirits, the fervor 
of his fancy, and the softness of his heart. It is also 
the delight of virtuous age; it seems an emblem of 
the tranquil close of life—serene, placid, and mild, 
with the impress of its Creator upon it, it spreads its 
quiet wings over the grave, and seems to promise 
that all shall be peace beyond it. 
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(ONTEMPORARY PITERATURE. 


AGAIN we find on our table so many contributions 
from the publishers, that we must group them under 
the names of the publishers, and do but little more 
than notice the books themselves, reserving some of 
them for more careful examination in the future : 


I. MErHopisr Book CONCERN. CARLTON & LAN- 
AHAN, NEW YorK; Hircucock & WALDEN, 
CINCINNATI, 


History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. By K. R. Hagenbach, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Translated from the Last German Edition by Rev. 
Sohn F. Hurst, D. D. Vols. 1,1L. 8vo. Pp. 504, 
487. 

This is a valuable contribution te the most recent 
history of the Church, and a most excellent help to 
the study of the present actual state of the Church. 
It is a little too exclusively German in its relations, 
as if the history of the Church in the German States 
and their near neighbors constituted pretty nearly a 
complete history of ecclesiastical movements in the 
two latest centuries. There is a brief reference to 
the Wesleyan movement in Great Britain, a résumé 
of the recent tendencies of the Anglican Church, and 
a lecture on the present relations of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, but nearly the whole of the two vol- 
umes is occupied with the study of German move- 
ments and tendencies. Still the work is very valua- 
ble to the student of recent Church history, from the 
very intimate and profound relations of German 
thought to theological and ecclesiastical movements 
outside of Germany. Dr. Hagenbach’s position is 
evangelical. ‘He belongs to the middle group of 
the Mediatory School, whose chief representatives 
are Tholuck, Julius Muller, Dorner, and the late 
Richard Rothe; a school which takes its rise in 
Schleiermacher, is the reaction of orthodoxy against 
the long-dominant Rationalism, and aims at the rec- 
onciliation of reason and revelation, science and 
faith.” The translator is well known to the readers 
of the Repository. We shall have more to say 
about the work. 


The Divine Mysteries: The Divine Treatment of Sin, 
and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By F. Baldwin 
Brown, B. A. Author of “The Divine Life in 
Man.” i2mo. Pp. 397. 


This handsome volume, coming from London with 
the imprint of our own publishers, is one to be read 
and inwardly digested. There will be no difficulty 
in finishing it after you have begun. It is flowing, 
ardent, eloquent in style; it is pious, evangelical, and 
only a little adventurous in its views ; it is thought- 
ful; perhaps a little exaggerating in some of its opin- 


ions and statements; but it is a good book, and 
thoroughly interesting. Get it and read it. 


The Garden of Sorrows; or, The Ministry of Tears. 
By Rev. Fohn Atkinson, M. A. 12mo0. Pp. 203. 


The New York publishers have given a most 
choice setting to the reading matter of this excellent 
book. It is printed on very fine, toned paper, with 
red line border ; it is bound in heavy boards, beveled 
edges, and handsomely gilt ; it is embellished with a 
few very choice and finely printed illustrations. It 
is-one of the most beautiful books artistically ever 
issued by the Book Concern. “The Garden of Sor- 
rows” on its first issue, a year ago, received very 
high commendation from the press. The apprecia- 
tion of it by the religious public is shown in the fact 
that three editions have been exhausted, and the 
fourth thousand is now issued in a style adapted to 
the holiday gift season. The work is entirely unsec- 
tarian, and is suited to readers of every denomination, 


A Garden of Spices: Extracts from the Religious Let- 
ters of Rev. Samuel Rutherford, by Rev. Lewis R. 
Dunn: with an Historical and Biographical Essay 
by Rev. A. C. George, D. D. 12m0. Pp. 288. 


This is a holiday edition issued by the Western 
Book Concern, and vies in beauty and mechanical 
and artistic finish with the Garden of Sorrows. They 
should go together, making beautiful companions for 
the center-table, as beautiful as they are good, and as 
good as they are beautiful. 


Russet Leaves: By Fames Pummill, 12mo0,. Pp. 213 

Just here we wish to direct attention again to Mr. 
Pummill’s “ Russet Leaves,” a gem whose forthcom- 
ing we noticed some time ago in our Editor’s Table. 
It is issued also from the Western Book Concern, 
and by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Of its 
composition and mechanical finish Mr. Pummill took 
personal charge. We think we can safely say that 
The Garden of Sorrows, The Garden of Spices, and 
Russet Leaves are the most artistically finished books 
of their kind that have been issued by the Methodist 
Book Concern, and that they place the “ Concern” 
on a full level with the capabilities of any publishing 
house in the country. 

Golden Hours. A Magazine for Boys and Girls. 
Vol. J. 1869. Large 8ve. Pp. 582. One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Illustrations. $2.50. 

Hitchcock & Walden have bound up a few volumes 
of this popular magazine in handsome cloth, heavy 
backs, and gilt, and offer them for two dollars and a 
half. If any of our patrons made the mistake of not 
subscribing for this magazine last year, this will give 
them an opportunity to rectify the mistake. We 
know of no prettier, more entertaining and instruct- 
ive, or cheaper present than this volume. 
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Household Stories. From the German of Madame 
Ottilie Wildermuth. By Eleanor Kinmont. Series 
Lf. 16mo, Pp. 307. Eleven Illustrations. 


Agnes Morton's Trial, and the Young Governess. By 
Mrs. Emma N. Fanvier. Author of “Cameron 
Bells,” “Andrew Douglass,” etc. 16mo, Pp. 281. 
These are two excellent books from the press of 

Hitchcock & Walden, and we can heartily recom- 

mend them, the first to the children, and the second 

to young people. 


Misread Passages of Scripture By F Baldwin 
Brown, B. A. Author of “The Divine Mysteries.” 
12mo. Pp, 128, 


The Discipline of Alice Lee. A Truthful Temperance 
Story. By Isa Bell. Four Illustrations, 6mo., 
Pp. 248. 

1 Forgot ; or, How Katie Learned to Think, Three 
Illustrations. The Little Wendals and their Foxes. 
By Miss Sarah Maria Wells. Nos. 297 and 298 of 
Youth's Library. 


True Stories of Real Pets; or, Friends in Fur and 
Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Beautifully Illustrated 
by Keyl, Cooper & Rice. Square 16mo, Pp. 179. 


IL Harper & BrorHers, NEw YorK. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, Relating to all Ages and 
Nations. For Universal Reference. Edited by Ben- 
Jamin Vincent, 8vo. Lp. 541. Double Columns. 
$5- 

This is the best and completest work of its kind 
ever published ; its record of events reaches to the 
present time. It is indispensable to the student and 
scholar’s library. 


Old Testament Shadows and New Testament Truths. 
By Lyman Abbott, Author of “ Fesus of Nazareth ; 
his Life and Times,” etc. With Designs by Doré, 
Delaroche, Durham & Parsons. Square 8vo. Pp. 
213. $3. 

A very excellent book, written in very pleasing 

style, entertaining and suggestive, and issued in a 

style of beauty adapting it to a holiday gift. 


Wild Sports of the World: A Book of Natural His- 
tory and Adventure. By Fames Greenwood, Author 
of “The Adventures of Reuben Davidger,” “The 
Seven Curses of London,” etc. With One Hundred 
and Forty-Seven Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 475. $2.50. 
A book of thrilling adventures in hunting various 

animals, from the elephant and the lion, to the kan- 

garoo and the devil-fish; sports in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 


Lost in the Fungle. Narrated for Young People. By 
Paul Du Chaillu. With Numerous Engravings. 
12mo. Pp. 260. $1.75. 

Every body knows Paul Du Chaillu, and the 

“ young people” will be glad to have this new book 

from his thrilling adventures. 





History of Foseph Bonaparte, King of Naples and of 
ttaly. By Fohn S.C. Abbott. 16mo. Pp. 391. 
Abbott writes very readable histories for the 

young, and condenses history into a small compass 

fer the convenience of grown people who can not 
read larger works. 


The History of Pendennis. By Thackeray. Paper. 
8vo. Pp. 349. 75 cents. The Cloister and the 
Hearth ; or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. By Charles 
Reade. Paper. 8vo. Pp. 255. 50 cents. My 
Enemy's Daughter. By Justin M’Carthy. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 8vo. Pp. 162. 75 cents. Bound 
to Fohn Company. Paper. 8vo. Pp. 169. 75 cts. 


III. Fretps, Oscoop & Co., Boston. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With 
Lilastrations by Fessie Curtis. Square 12mo, Pp. 
248. $3.50. 

This is a splendid holiday edition of this very pop- 
ular book. It is printed on toned paper, red borders, 
and full gilt. We have on hand an extended notice 
of this book, which will appear next month. In the 
mean time we commend this one as a charming edi- 
tion of it. 


The Story of Elizabeth, with Other Tales and Sketches. 
By Anne Isabella Thackeray. 12mo. Pp. 282. 
Double Columns. $1. 

The second volume of Miss Thackeray’s writings 
which these publishers are issuing in a household 
edition. 


The Poetical Works of Fames Russell Lowell. Com- 
plete. Diamond Edition. $1.50. 
The complete poems of Lowell in a nutshell, a 


most compact and neat form, and for a dollar anda 
half. 


IV. RoBERTs BROTHERS, Boston. R. W. CARROLL 
& Co., AND RoBERT CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By Fred- 
erick Henry Hedge. 16mo. Pp. 283. 
A very readable book, which we will reserve for 
further notice. 


Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. By Fohn Neal. 

16mo. Pp. 271. 

The great mysteries and little plagues are children, 
and they will be pleased to read about themselves in 
a book like this, and their parents will find some 
good things here to read about them. 


German Tales. By Berthold Auerbach. With an 
Introduction by Charles C. Shackford, Square 16mo. 
Pp. 352. $1. 

Another issue of the ‘“ Handy-volume Series.” 

Auerbach is one ‘of the best of German writers of 

fiction. His stories are pure, bright, and simple. 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized 
Translation from the German, 16mo. Pp. 346. 
A timely book, which we will notice next month. 
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V. RosBert CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Hitcucock & WALDEN AND GEORGE CRosBY, 
CINCINNATI. 


Bessie at School. By Foanna H. Matthews. 
L. 357- 
A book we should have no hesitation in placing in 
the Sunday-school or in the hands of our own chil- 
dren. 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Chil- 
dren. Edited by William Logan. 16mo. Pp. 337. 
Its title indicates its character and use. It con- 

tains treasures of consolation for ail that are be- 

reaved. 


16mo. 


How Fennie Found her Lord, and how She Thanked 
Him. By the Author of “The Golden Ladder Se- 
ries.” 18mo. ££. 99. 


A beautiful story beautifully told in poetry for the 
little ones. 


Butterflys Flights. 
Wear Series.” 


By the Author of the ‘Win and 
Six Volumes ina Box. $4.50. 


These neat little volumes contain “ Butterfly’s” 
Adventures at Mount Mansfield, Saratoga, Niagara, 
Montreal, Sea-side, and Philadelphia. They will be 
very entertaining and instructive reading for the 
little ones. 


VI. Hurp & Houcutron, NEw York. RoBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


White and Red; A Narrative of Life Among the 
North-West Indians. By Helen C. Weeks. Author 
of “The Ainslee Stories,” etc. With Eight Illustra- 

16mo. Pf. 266. $1.50. 

Indians and bears, panthers and lynxes, wolves and 
foxes, three hundred miles through the forest, start- 
ling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, are told and 
talked about in a pleasant story. 


tions. 


A Little Boy's Story. By Fulie Gouraud. From the 
French by Howard Glyndon. Eighty-six Illustra- 
tions. 16mo. Pp. 306. $1.50. 

These memoirs contain the story of the every-day 
life of a little French boy and girl living in their own 
country. An interesting book. 


An American Family in Paris. 
tions. 16mo. PP. 319. $1.50. 
More about Paris, and in an excellent form. It is 

a story of American children seeing Paris and learn- 

ing its history, aided by a profusion of attractive and 

truthful illustrations. These are the kinds of books 
for children to read. 


Among the Trees: A Fournal of Walks in the Woods, 
and Flower-hunting through Field and by Brook. 
By Mary Lorimer. With Illustrations from Draw- 
ings after Nature. Square it2mo, Pp. 153. 

A splendid book for young lovers of trees and 
flowers. Get it and read it, and in the early Spring 
take it in your hands and go out and hunt for the 
plants it talks about. 


Fifty-eight Illustra- 





VII. SHELDON & Co., NEW YorK. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


Sohn Plowman's Talk; or, Plain Advice for Plain 
People. By C. H. Spurgeon. 16mo. Pp. 177. 
These practical common-sense words are just what 

the title-page calls them—plain advice for plain peo- 
ple. Refined taste and dainty words have been dis- 
carded for strong, old proverbial expressions and 
homely phrases. They are well worth the reading, 
even by people who perhaps would not like to be 
called plain. 


Cipher: A Romance. By Fane G. Austin. Cloth. 
8vo. Pp.175. $1.50. Put Yourself in his Place. 
Part First. By Charles Read. Paper. 8vo. Pp. 
208. $1. Susan Fielding. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. Illustrated. Paper. 8vo. Pp.279. $1.25. 


VIII M. W. Dopp, NEw York. Hircucock & 
WALDEN, CINCINNATI. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures on the Vo- 
cation of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood, 
Minister of Queen-Square Chapel, Brighton. Sec- 
ond Series. 12mo0. Pp. 303. $1.75. 

We noticed the first series of these lectures some 
months ago, and have read them more closely since, 
and have no hesitation in saying the volume is one 
of the most interesting and suggestive on all ques- 
tions pertaining to preaching we have ever read. 
Glancing through this second series we find it to be 
of the same character. Both volumes consist of 
lectures delivered in Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Pastor’s Col- 
lege,” and instead of being dry lessons in homiletics, 
they are clear, full, interesting in their propositions, 
and abundantly illustrated by anecdotes, biographical, 
historical, and elucidatory, of every order of pulpit 
eloquence. We lkmow we will be doing every preacher 
a good service if we persuade him to buy these vol- 
umes, 


The Spanish Barber. By the Author of “Mary Pow- 
ell.” 16mo. Pp. 309. $1.25. 

This is a story, very happily told, illustrating the 
operation and success of the Spanish Evangelization 
Society, which has now been operating in Spain for 
only about fourteen years, placing missionaries and 
agents in the very heart of the country, circulating 
tens of thousands of Bibles and Testaments, and 
many thousands of evangelical publications, and 
securing many more converts than the outside world 
has any idea of. The conversion and labors of one 
of these sons of Spain is the subject of the book. 
It is good for the Sunday-school and the family. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Far East; or, Letters from Egypt, Palestine, ana 
Other Lands of the Orient. Illustrated with En- 
gravings, Maps, etc. By N. C. Burt, D. D. Au- 
thor of “Hours Among the Gospels,” “The Land 
and its Story,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 396. $1.75. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is a neat edition of Dr. Burt’s letters which 
were published a couple of years ago. The letters 
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are among the most entertaining and instructive that 
have been given us by the recent tourists in the an- 
cient lands, 


Benny: A Christmas Ballad. By Annie Chambers 
Ketchum. Square 12mo, $1.50. New York: S. 
R. Wells. 

A neat little poem, printed on fine toned paper, red 
borders, and full-bound and gilt. Handsome enough, 
but rather a small apple for a dollar and a half. 





Royal Road to Fortune. By Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler. 16mo. Pp. 333- $1.50. Chicago: Alfred L. 
Sewell & Co. 

This is the first of a series which will compose 
The Little Corporal Library. The most of it was 
published in The Little Corporal, and to that a 
sequel has been added, making a handsome and in- 
teresting book. Mrs. Miller knows how to write for 
the young folks, and the book will be found both 
entertaining and instructive. 





FDITOR'S J ABLE. 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON SCHOOLS.—As we 
write we have not yet received the decision of the 
Superior Court of this city on the question of the 
Bible in the common schools, and can not even 
anticipate what the decision will be. The case was 
copiously and almost exhaustively argued on both 
sides, and if the honorable judges are greatly influ- 
enced by the pleadings of the lawyers, and frame 
their decisions in deference to the lines of argument 
presented by the advocates, the decision must be 
either in favor of the Bible in the schools, and make 
the temporary injunction against the School Board 
permanent; or that, according to the principles of 
the Constitution of Ohio, and of the United States, 
the School Board has no power to order or enforce 
the reading of the Bible in schools where there are 
children whose parents are conscientiously opposed 
to such reading, which of course will be to rule the 
Bible out of the public schools; or, that the only 
responsible party in the case is the School Board 
itself, which is clothed with discretionary power to 
make rules and regulations for the government of the 
schools. This last decision will only throw the ques- 
tion back upon the people themselves, who must 
then see to it that they elect such members of the 
School Board as will carry out the desires of the 
majority of the people. If a majority of the people 
desire the Bible in the schools, they are able to elect 
directors who will so order. If the majority of the 
people, for conscientious or other reasons, prefer the 
exclusion of the Bible, they will elect a School Board 
that will carry out their wishes, 

For the first of these decisions the advocates of 
the Bible earnestly and effectively pleaded on the 
basis of the Constitution of the State and the general 
Christian substructure underlying our civilization and 
nationality. The foundation of the argument of the 
plaintiffs or advocates for the Bible is the concluding 
sentence of the third section of the “ Bill of Rights” 
of the State of Ohio: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being essen- 
tially necessary to good government, and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of instruction 
shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision, 
not inconsistent with the rights of conscience.” 





The summing up of the argument thus drawn 
from the religious, and even Christian element, per- 
vading the organic structure of the State and Nation, 
was ably given by Rufus King. His conclusion was 
as follows : 

“1, That the common schools are established and 
maintained expressly by the State, as the means of 
instructing the people in religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, as the basis of the Government. 

“2. That the religion and morality intended by this 
provision in the Bill of Rights are the generally re- 
ceived and prevailing principles of religion to be 
derived from the Bible, and as such will be judicially 
recognized and sustained by the Courts. 

“3. That the Bible, being the foundation and au- 
thoritative exponent of the religion and morality thus 
recognized by the Constitution as essential to good 
government, is inseparable from the education which 
it enjoins, saving always those who conscientiously 
object to the reading or hearing of the Bible, or any 
particular version. 

“4. That, therefore, the total prohibition of relig- 
ious instruction, and reading of religious books, in- 
cluding the Holy Bible, in the common schools 
established by the State, being utterly subversive of a 
cardinal principle and provision of the Constitution 
and government, and not being within the scope of 
the powers even of the General Assembly itself, the 
resolutions adopted by the School Board, November 
1, 1869, are in violation of law, and a usurpation and 
abuse of power, and, therefore, ought to be sup- 
pressed by the perpetual injunction of this Court.” 

Two of the respondents, in behalf of the action 
of the School Board, argued for the second decision 
that we have given above, which in few words is, 
that it is unconstitutional to enforce the reading of 
the Bible against the conscientious scruples of par- 
ents; that these conscientious scruples are protected 
by the guarantees of the Constitution of the State 
and of the United States. We are sorry to say that 
the weight of the argument of these two advocates 
was against the Bible itself. Their utterances will, 
we believe, have little effect in the decision of the 
question, certainly will find but limited acceptance 
with the great body of American people. They 
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serve, however, to show the real source and animus 
of this recent movement against the Bible. It is not 
primarily a movement of Roman Catholics. Catho- 
lics desire no Bibleless and godless schools. That 
they are opposed to our public school system, and to 
any system of education that is not almost completely 
in their own hands, we all know. That they would 
aid in breaking down our system, or at least in bring- 
ing it into such straits that the people would feel 
they must either abandon the schools, or concede a 
division of the funds, is sufficiently evident. That 
Catholic members of the School Board voted in 
favor of the excluding resolution we know. But the 
movement did not originate with Catholics; there 
was no demand coming up from them for the expul- 
sion of the Bible; the excluding resolution was not 
argued on the ground of the Catholic conscience; 
nor was there a demand from the Jews for the exclu- 
sion of the Bible. In fact, nobody had asked for it. 
It was an anti-Christian, anti-Bible, rationalistic move- 
ment. It was not a question of conscience, but a 
contest with the Bible itself. So it was presented 
and argued in the School Board, so the Bible was 
contested and even ridiculed in the demonstration in 
Pike’s Opera Hall, and so it was argued by two of 
the learned advocates before the Court. The Bible, 
religion, Christianity, are unconstitutional ; this is a 
godless, religionless nation, therefore the Bible can 
not be read in our schools against the wishes of any. 
This is the anti-Bible argument. 

On the same side was found one who disappointed 
all his friends in being found there. Still no one can 
doubt the integrity, the honesty, and the conscientious 
convictions of Judge Stanley Matthews. We are not 
sorry that an able, Christian, Bible-loving advocate 
was found on that side. He at least presented to us 
the argument of the negative in its full strength, 
without feeling it necessary to degrade the Bible 
itself, or to cast slurs on Christianity. Indeed, his 
high appreciation of the Bible, his profound and 
acknowledged faith in its Divine origin, his eloquent 
and even tearful tribute to the truth and worth of 
Christianity, will serve as an excellent antidote to the 
many unjust and untrue things that have been said 
on the same side. 

We have not space to review the argument of the 
learned Judge. We give him the credit of having 
made a thorough and masterly argument for the 
negative ; almost exhaustive ; we see the full strength 
of the argument against the Bible ; we are driven to 
one of two conclusions, either that the argument is 
fallacious, or we are approaching the end of our free 
school system. If it be true that the reading of the 
Bible, the imparting of any kind of religious instruc- 
tion in our public.schools is unconstitutional, is un- 
American, is a tyranny over conscience, then the 
American public school approaches its end. Our 
reasoning is briefly this: The Judge claims that 
whenever a minority, however small, he reduces it 
even to one, declare themselves conscientiously op- 
posed to religious instruction of any kind in the 
schools, the Constitution of the State and of the 
United States protects this conscience, and the ob- 





jectionable book or order must be withdrawn! That 


is, a mere handful of infidels, or Catholics, or Jews, ; 


in a city, a State, or the nation, may command the 
vast body of the American people to halt, and expel 
the Bible, and exclude all religious instruction out 
of their school. Is it so that our State and National 
Constitutions, the organic structure of our American 
nationality is such, that it gives this immense ad- 
vantage to infidelity, or Catholicism, or “ nullifidian- 
ism,” that a meager minority, a bare handful, need 
simply cry out “ conscience,” and thereby arrest every 
institution of the State or nation that looks to in- 
structing her citizens in religious duty and obligation ? 
Nearly every State in the Union has said, “ Religion, 
morality, and knowledge are essentially necessary to 
good government.” The Judge argues that in any 
city or State, a mere handful of people may thrust 
their consciences in the way of the government, and 
the government that has just declared that religion 
and morality is essential to its existence, must banish 
religion and morality from its institutions ! 

But the grand fallacy of this speech lies in the 
fact that it argues for the conscience of the few, while 
it completely ignores the conscience of the many. 
If, because a few unbelievers claim that they are 
conscientiously opposed to sustaining schools that 
have the Bible read or give any religious instruction, 
therefore it is tyranny to enforce taxation upon them 
for the support of the schoo], what will the Judge do 
when the multitudes of American people come for- 
ward and say, “ We are conscientiously opposed to 
supporting schools that have no Bible and no religious 
instruction in them?” Will it not then be tyranny 
to enforce taxation upon the multitude? The Judge 
really seems to think that there. are no consciences 
to be hurt on this side! That there is no Protestant 
Christian conscience to be roused into indignant 
protest against being taxed to support a system of 
godless schools, a system of education that excludes 
the Bible and religious instruction! But there is this 
conscience, and it is the conscience of the American 
people, and it will arise in overwhelming resistance ; 
and, therefore, we have said, if the Judge’s positions 
are correct, the end of the public school system ap- 
proaches ; the multitude of American people will be 
found conscientiously opposed to supporting godless 
schools. 

The Judge seems eventually to apprehend that 
there may be a storm coming from this side, and he 
hints of a division of the school fund, and, in the 
very face of the resolution of the School Board, 
denies that it is intended to exclude religious instruc- 
tion, and finally fails to press his argument to its full 
import and demand the exclusion of the Bible, but 
in a conclusion that has but little relevancy to his 
argument, simply desires to rule the question out of 
Court, and to remand it to the people; that is, to 
leave it to the discretion of the School Board, and 
the people are the creators of the School Board. 
This conclusion would of course be infinitely prefer- 
able to a direct ruling of the Bible and religious 
instruction out of the schools, and would be more 
American in submitting it to the action of the people. 
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It would have been well if the School Board itself 
had possessed sufficient grace to have delayed their 
offensive haste until they had given the people an 
opportunity to speak. But the true decision of 
this question is the one so ably and thoroughly 
argued by the advocates for the Bible. The Consti- 
tution of Ohio declares “ That religion, morality, and 
knowledge are essential to good government, and 
the happiness of the people,” and for this purpose 
makes it the duty of the General Assembly to pro- 
vide schools for the education of the children, In 
the face of this letter of the Constitution, and against 
the whole spirit of our American life, the School 
Board resolves, “ That religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, including the Holy Bible, 
are prohibited in the common schools of Cincinnati.” 
It is difficult to conceive a more direct infringement 
of the Constitution than is this resolution. The 
Court promptly arrested it by an injunction, and we 
trust that its more careful study will confirm the first 
judgment, and make the injunction permanent. 


Dr. Nast’s CATECHISM.—The Smaller and Larger 
Catechisms of Dr. Nast, put into English form and 
dress, have been lying for some time on our table 
awaiting an opportunity for a notice consistent with 
their merits. But even now we have not space for 
more than a brief reference. We have examined 
them with care, both in manuscript and as they were 
passing through the printers’ hands. We welcome 
them as an excellent addition to the catechetical fur- 
niture of our Sunday-schools and homes. They 
were originally prepared under advice for the use of 
the German Methodist societies, and were submitted 
in German to the last General Conference, and were 
cordially approved by that body. This examination 
by the committee of the General Conference gave 
rise to the belief that they would be found valuable 
to the Church at large, if presented also in an En- 
glish edition, and the author was requested to super- 
intend their translation and to issue them in English, 
In this form they are now ofered to the Church, 
requesting Sabbath-school officers, and teachers, and 
parents to examine and use them. The eminent 
author has devoted to this work much care and 
labor, and has produced in many respects a superior 
catechism. The Smaller Catechism contains two 
hundred and ninety-seven questions and answers, 
each accompanied by an appropriate Scripture proof. 
The Larger Catechism contains three hundred and 
sixty-three questions and answers, the questions and 
answers being the same as in the smaller one, as far 
as they go, but supplemented by additional questions 
and additional proof-texts. Throughout the Larger 
Catechism also are scattered very important, brief, 
terse, and valuable explanatory notes. The ques- 
tions are clear, direct, and pointed, and cover the 
whole ground of Christian faith and practice. The 
answers are short, plain, expressive, and often strik- 
ing, easily committed to memory and easily retained. 
The author has certainly succeeded in making an ex- 
cellent catechism, and we recommend it to our Sun- 
day-schools and families. 








OFFICERS AND MANAGERS OF THE MISSIONARY 
SociETY OF THE MetHopist EpiscopaAL CHURCH 
FOR 1870.—The election held on Monday, the 15th 
of November, resulted as follows : 

Officers: Bishop Morris, President ; Bishop Janes, 
Ist Vice-President ; Bishop Scott, 2d Vice-President ; 
Bishop Simpson, 3d Vice-President ; Bishop Baker, 
4th Vice-President; Bishop Ames, 5th Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bishop Clark, 6th Vice-President; Bishop 
Thomson, 7th Vice-President ; Bishop Kingsley, 8th 
Vice-President; Mr. Enoch L. Fancher, 9th Vice- 
President ; Rev. Morris D’C. Crawford, 1oth Vice- 
President ; Mr. Wm. B. Skidmore, 11th Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev. John A. Roche, 12th Vice-President ; 
Mr. James H. Taft, 13th Vice-President ; Mr. Oliver 
Hoyt, 14th Vice-President ; Rev. Thomas Carlton, 
D. D., Treasurer; Rev. Luke Hitchcock, D. D., 
Assistant Treasurer ; Rev. David Terry, Recording 
Secretary. 

Managers: Ministers— Bishops Morris, Janes, 
Seott, Simpson, Baker, Ames, Clark, Thomson, 
Kingsley ; J. P. Durbin, D. D., W. L. Harris, D. D., 
T. Carlton, D. D., J. Holdich, D. D., J. Porter, D. D., 
J. T. Peck, D. D., J. A. Roche, D. Wise, D. D., J. 
M. Tuttle, C. D. Foss, M. D’C. Crawford, D. D., D. 
Curry, D. D., G. Haven, H. B. Ridgaway, A. D. 
Vail, A. S. Hunt, T. M. Eddy, D. D., S. D. Brown, 
C. B. Sing, J. Lanahan, D. D., O. H. Tiffany, D. D., 
E. G. Andrews, L. R. Dunn. Laymen—W. B. Skid- 
more, Clinton B. Fisk, J. Falconer, W. Truslow, E. 
L. Fancher, S. P. Patterson, J. H. Taft, T. A. Howe, 
H. M. Forrester, H. J. Baker, J. S. M’Lean, C. Walsh, 
John A. Wright, J. French, J. H. Ockershausen, S. 
Crowell, O. Hoyt, C. C. North, G. Oakley, C. H. 
Fellows, W. W. Cornell, S. U. F. Odell, Isaac Odell, 
O. H. P. Archer, G. J. Ferry, Joseph F. Knapp, J. 
O. Fowler, John Stephenson, James H. Fuller, G. ‘I’. 
Cobb, George I. Seney, G. G. Reynolds. 

Appropriations for the support of the foreign and 
home mission work for 1870: 

FOREIGN MIS” NS. 





























RSI ROE RS ea Ae RRO ee OA ee aT $11,000 29 

2. 

3. 

‘ - 

5. $7,961 97 

N orway 9,732 80 

6 Indi 9,839 20 27,533 97 
ndia atte ee eeeeeee en eeeeseeeceeseeeaanenenenees seeeee nnecee sensors 93,057 

Jo Bulgaria... ccccccccccceccceee 11,899 16 
Total ...ccccceccesseccncescosesocosccsscescoces sseonesenesocceces $222,027 93 


Note.—This amount includes the forty per cent. 
allowed for exchange. 
FOREIGN POPULATIONS. 








DOMESTIC PROPER. 
American populations distributed through sixty-nine 








Annual Conferences.........scccccccecescccosesccccscoccoeees $274,700 00 
DSSRIGS TR TORE OTIIR oases cccncessesccccnccnsenvscnoccosseszes 13,000 00 
Miscellaneous ......sssseeseereeseeeee 75,000 00 

DORR cn ccccsccnsesasee eeecees $660,517 93 
Add for payment of outstanding drafts not yet ma- 

BUFO... cecrecceccoconssocccose cocces coscnsseossnconesooonorceneoscs 139,482 07 

AS NE COE Eo ois csitinassnasccercembreccscaneeieel $800,000 00 
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